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nature or all things produces knowledge, which Is | slml » 
to the very nature of all things". This knowledge ' s °' 
nature of Oneness. "This knowledge Is knowledge Stan 5 
from the without (prajna-jnana), (but although » sccm \ 
come from the phenomenal world it Is by nature) we J 
nature of things (sahaja). Therefore (it Is Incorrect to > 
that) the very nature of all things (and its apprehension) 
starts from (and originates in) knowledge coming from we 
without (I.e. the without and the within are abstractions 01 
our mind) : they arc one and the same, and cannot be reduced 
to the one or to the other. Therefore, whatever Is experienced, 
and whatever Is learnt, has been waiting to' be "discovered . 
For this reason "knowledge that starts from the 'without' is 
essentially the same as the "very nature of all 1 that exists . 
That which is called the very nature of all things is the 
uncreatedness (akrltrlma) of all phenomena. 

Advayavajra writes that the exalted One has said, 

'The divine form of the E adorned In its middle with the , 

Vam, is the btrth-place of all "pleasures and bliss, the , 

_ treasure house of the Buddhas. l 

(The term) treasure-house (is to be understood in a ; 

figurative sense) ; tt Is a place, a substratum (to our modes 

of thinking), because it Is a reflection of Buddhahood 

(which is the very nature of bliss). (In this figurative sense), 

the lotus flower (saroruha), the vulva (as the birth-place of 

the living, and itself very much alive) of a karmamudra Is 

an ocean of fullness of bliss. This (lotus flower or vulva) Is 

a transparent place (svaccham asthanam) ; when in the 

Avadhutl, it is united with and fermented by the bodhlcitta 

(the unmoved, symbolised by the sperma or the male organ), 

which seems to expand and to get lost, this union being 

comparable to the mixture of the essences of myrrh and 

nutmeg (bolakakkhola, also symbol for sexual union), (a 

kind) of knowledge arises, which is momentary and a lower 

form of the very nature of all things. This (knowledge) is 

not the unmoved, which is the very nature of all things 

(sahaja nlspanda). It is by nature knowledge starting from 

the without, which comprises three kinds 'of pleasure and 

bliss, and extends over four moments. In the Seka and 

Hathayoga (this experience) is called the feeling as -motion 

of what is unmoved (nlspandaphala) in connection with a 

karma-mudra.' 

Man has several destinies, one of which Is the biological 



and his psychologigcal adjustment to this destiny, depends 
upon the feeling that he has about his biological neighbours. 
While the karma-mudra essentially describes the biological 
situation, where man has Impoverished himself by being 
unaware of the wider relationships, the Jnana-mudra leads 
him out of the spatio-temporal process Into that which 
transcends space and time. Through woman, he Is liberated 
from the tyranny of the senses and the sensuous. Thus the 
Jnanamudra takes up an intermediate position. She makes 
man realise the biological background of the dharma of 
human life in another light, and since through her, the 
perception of wholeness will be effected she is a balm to a 
mind, divided against itself by the neurosis of war. She is 
an education In loving, an adventure in fulfilment, a search 
for still higher and more intense integration. With the Jnana- 
mudra, the Integration of masculinity and feminity, of the 
human and the super-human, has, only temporarily been 
achieved, temporarily because the possibilities of this fusion 
have not been fully recognised and permanently realised. 
The feeling-emotional tone of this experience, which never- 
theless is mere valuable than the "real" values, is correctly 
likened to the sensation-complex of the organ, where, like 
in a flash, the narrow individuality is obliterated, and 
merged Into a more comprehensive relationship, similar in 
character to the desired awareness of wholeness. But at the 
very moment of culmination the organism being an image 
taken from the narrower, more intuitible field of experience 
and used for expressions of more universal relations, which 
cannot be expressed directly — the momentarily and un- 
consciously experienced wholeness (the Platonic One) relapses 
into the duality of the sexes. Therefore, to seek the Jnana- 
mudra, and the joyous experience of her cannot be an end 
in itself. On the contrary, the way the Jnana-mudra is 
envisaged is but revelatory of emotional and other attitudes 
towards life, and in so far as these attitudes are evoked in 
us, there has been revealed to us something of the inner 
nature of man. 

The contrast between man's biological destiny (karma- 
mudra) and his psychological adjustment to this destiny 
(jnana-mudra), so to speak in a somewhat cool and abstract 
manner, should make man realise that he has to cope with 
the most difficult problems. But while the fulfilment of 
man's biological destiny Is rather easy, the psychological 



adjustment, leading to lasting happiness and bliss, Is of a 
more Intricate nature. The experience of feminity comprises 
everything female. The man may experience his feminity 
through all female members of his family, leading to a 
multiplicity of projective Images. Therefore, it Is not to be 
wondered at that this experience so often has an Incestuous 
character. Anangavajra In the Prajnopaya-vlniscaya-slddhl. 
V. 25 writes, "The adept (Sadhaka) who has sexual Inter- 
course with his mother, his sister, and his daughter, and his 
sister's daughter, will easily succeed in his striving for the 
ultimate goal (tattva-yoga)". 

Similarly, It has been stated In the Guhyasamaja-tantra 
that, "the adept who has sexual intercourse with his mother, 
his sister, and his daughter, goes towards highest perfection, 
which Is the essence of Mahayana" (G.O.S. p. 29). It is of 
utmost Importance how this Incestuous character Is con- 
ceived, whether man characterises It, and takes it at face 
value or recognises it as a vehicle or medium of insight. 
These men would face any danger, because Integration has 
become an absolute necessity for them. It Is true that a kind 
of repugnance is felt against the Incestuous character of 
these experiences, but It must not be forgotten that under 
the incest symbol, the most subtle, most noble, most delicate, 
most chaste, but also the most unusual feelings are hidden 
—all those feelings which contribute to the perplexing rich- 
ness of human relationship, and even provide them with 
coercive powers. He who wants integration, the attainment 
of wholeness, must take Into account everything, however 
repugnant this may appear to him. He must become aware' 
of all feminine aspects, and must not choose one aspect or 
other from among the multiple aspects of feminity. Any arbi- 
trary selection he makes leads him away from the attainment 
of wholeness, because it leads up to a morbid fixation. Since 
the perception of wholeness Is to the Buddhist mind the most 
Joyous of all human experiences, the statement that all women 
are to be loved suggests that all women are shadows. Images, 
or moulds of the one real women and can be, in a sense, 
shitted or Interchanged Tor her service. It prevents mere 
fixed Idolatry of one mould as If It were the origin of all. 
Every woman Is to be loved and treated with awe, because 
there Is behind her a many-sided mystery of feminity from 
which man through clinging to masculinity has separated 
himself, and hence become a fragment. 



When wholeness has been achieved, man wanders 
freely wherever he likes, without bitterness or despair. He 
Is not bothered by any such problems as matter and spirit, 
for these crop up only when he Joses sight of the whole and, 
in emphasizing the emotional significance of certain aspects 
in life, dim the realisation of the spirituality of all life, and 
even the Implicit spirituality of all matter. Man's spirit, 
beyond all limitations, ever serene and free in its move- 
ments, constantly manifests itself through the medium in 
which it operates. Man is to destroy all the barriers he puts 
up between the whole and himself, for it is only when these 
are removed, that he becomes aware of the whole, and lives 
with it. When the conceptual scaffolds have been removed 
all of a sudden, he knows what is the essence of the spirit. 
Saraha writes after verse 44, "You should conceive the 
spirit as similar to the sky, (that is to say), you should con- 
ceive the spirit as of the same nature as the sky. When you 
have turned your thinking operations into non-thinking 
operations (i.e. when you do not harp on any ideas, but let 
your mind move free and unobstructed) unsurpassable en- 
lightenment will be achieved." 

The first realisation of wholeness, where the Mahamudra 
and the Phalamudra (See Sec. VI) merge together, is called 
Sahaja. Literally translated, it means "born with". To call 
this decisive experience by this name is most opportune, 
because it makes us see that what is hinted at by this word 
is living In every individual, and can be discovered by him. 
As a matter of fact. It will be discovered when the debris of 
myth and prejudice which obstructs the study of man is 
cleared away, when all veils are torn. When man is lifted 
out of his subjective and objective existence, he will be free 
and able to see the whole universe, including himself, as an 
undivided and Indivisible whole. He will understand that 
everything- in physical and psychical world unites together 
in the totality of experience. He will understand that dust 
is as admirable as his soul, because it is but another aspect 
of wholeness. But as long as he moves in the dualism of 
matter and spirit, he wears himself out. As long as man is 
diverted from the whole, either by matter or by spirit, he 
will be frustrated and suffer. But when the whole is sketched 
out before his eyes, when nothing is hidden from him, what 
then is the meaning of the past and the future ? 

"There Is nothing that might be called a something (and 



we can only say) "void" (sunya). The past and the future 
arc void (i.e. they arc not a something), and this view is 
the void. It Is ot abysmal depth, and of towering subllmc- 
ness. Of abysmal depth, because the past and the future do 
not exist per sc (I.e. no remembrance and hope can disprove 
life as It Is lived at this very moment) : of towering sub- 
limencss, because the past and the future arc seen and 
apprehended in the unique moment of the present. This 
apprehension which Is characterised as the Void, is called 
"Liberation through the Void" (sunyata vlmoksa). At this 
moment, the Immutable (aksara). Great Bliss is present. 
This apprehension, comparable with a diamond (Jnanavajra), 
is compassion (karuna), (for compassion means that) bliss 
(kam) is checked (runaddhi). This is the sahaja. the gain 
consisting In (infinite) wisdom and activity (prajnopayatmaka) 
and purity (visuddha). (Sekodcssa-tika p. S). 

The Immutable (aksara) is nothing eternal as opposed 
to something transient. It means that nothing is moving 
when man's spirit, — usually moving restlessly — and under 
varying conditions, assuming various shapes, does not move. 
The Immutable is the tranquillity of the unmoved In the 
uproar of the moved, for the moved and the unmoved cannot 
be separated from each other. When Bharata in Ch. VI. 36 
(Banaras ed.) writes na bhava-heeno-stlraso na bhava rasa- 
varjita, he simply refers to this deep truth, underlying all 
manifest creations. When one has become the Immutable, 
one is intensely quiet ; there is deep silence all around and 
within ; but this silence is the most golden music. The 
whole universe moves in its complete oneness, restlessly or 
serenely as one may conceive it. 

The ideal of Sahajayana was to achieve this internal 
harmony and balance, which lie at the-core of all happiness 
and bliss. The same Idea of wholeness and totality runs 
throughout Sahajayana, as it does throughout the specula- 
tions of Salvlsm, Patanjala, Mahayana and Hinayana Buddh- 
ism. Most of the texts of Sahajayana are written In Bengali. 
Sarahapada writes, 

apane rachi rachi bhava niv-vana 

micche loyaa bandhavayaa apana 

ambhe na janahu achlntya joyee. 

jam marana bhava kalsana hoyce 

jayeso jama marana bi taiso 

jeeyante jamaale naahi viseso 



ja othu jama maranc vlsanka 

so karace rasa-rasamerc katha. 

"Man binds himself in his own delusions ; samsara and 
nirvana are the creations of his own mind. I am an acintya- 
J'ogi ; and as such, birth, death or bhava (see also Ch. II) 
are unknown to me. Birth and death are alike to me. There 
Is not much difference between life and death. Those who 
are afraid of birth and death, should look forward to rasa 
and rasayana". The clear implication is that it Is possible to 
escape from the eternal ebb and flow of life through rasa 
and rasayana. 

So Bhadepada writes, 

atakala hau achile sva-mohc 
'eve mai bujita sad-guru bohe, 
eve chi-ara-a ma-kunatha- 
ga-yana samude taleya payetha. 
pothami dahadiha sarvai soona. 
cheya blhunne papa na punna. 

"So long I had been confined In my stupor. The precepts 
of my good preceptor have shown me the way. Now I know 
that my citta-raja is nowhere near. He has tumbled down 
into the sea of vacuity. I find all ten directions to be empty. 
In the absence of citta there is neither virtue nor vice. I am 
lost in the sea of vacuity". 

When everything is empty of significance, there is 
neither life nor death, neither appearance nor disappearance. 
There is again neither virtue nor again vice. When every- 
thing has lost its own character, then the citta itself is also 
without any. "So long as. I had been thinking of my birth- 
death-samsara, I was moving blindly in the whirls of the 
World. Being tutored by my teacher, I now appreciate that 
my citta-raja has disappeared." 

It will be remembered that in the Yogacara analysis, 
there is left only the vijnana, when everything else has dis- 
appeared. So. in the Sahaja analysis, there is left only the 
Bliss itself. This bliss or ananda is called sukha, or maha- 
sukha. The experience of this sukha is very similar to that 
arising out of a union between man and woman. The 
sahaja-yanists speak of four sunyas. The lowest sunya is 
nothing but a space flooded with light. But the fourth sunya 
is resplendent with -a glow, which is all its own. The citta- 



raja gets to that sunya, and loses Its Identity In maha-sukha 
in the company of Nlratma-devt. Savara-pada writes, 

tatla badeer paseer Johana badee tatrala 

kltell andharl re akasa phullla 

kangurl na pakela re sabara-sabarl matcla 

anudino sabaro klmpl na cevaee maha-sukha bhala. 

By the side of the third house (sunya) Is the house of 
moon-light, or house which is without any moon-shine. There 
always shines the moon of enlightenment. All darkness has 
disappeared ; all sorrow is fled. There are these blossoms In 
the air. There bliss is without an end and everlasting. Sahara 
and Sabaree, or Bodhi-cltta and Nlratma-devl roam about in 
intoxication. Sahara has lost all consciousness. He Is steeply 
Immersed in Mahasukha. 

The unity of the Cosmos, which lies at the core of 
aesthetic enjoyment, is also the guiding principle In the 
Sahaja-yana concept of ananda or bliss. The Sekodessa-tlka 
in p. 8 writes. "That which is Compassion and the Void (by 
nature) is Time (Kala), and the void which in conventional 
shape Is perceived through the screen of man's senses is the 
wheel (cakra) the combination of these two, Kala-cakra, Is 
non-duality, imperishable." 

Karuna— sunyata— moorti kala samvritti-roopini 
Sunyata — cakram — ityuktam Kalacakra — advaya — aksara. 

Naropa, commenting on this verse, explicitly says, "He 
~(the Adibuddha, the Sahaja-kaya), indeed, is the Kala- 
cakra, the Exalted One, who Is both wisdom and means 
(prajnopayatmaka), because cognition and the cognisable 
blend in his oneness. And since this awareness of oneness 
which Is imperishable bliss, is the reason for the fact that 
all obscurations (of the mind) disappear, it is called Time 
(kala). The term upaya or means signifies Compassion 
(Karuna) together with the six spiritual powers. The universe 
as the cognisable is the Wheel (cakra). The term wheel 
signifies the endless forms of existence within the three 
spheres of the world. This, indeed, is wisdom (prajna), being 
the void by nature and endowed with all the. aspects (which 
the universe presents to the observer). Their unity is called 
the Kalacakra. 

The theory of the Adibuddha in Mahayanic Buddhism 
and specially in Vajrayana, preaches the same concept of 



absolute totality as the ultimate reality. By the conception 
of universal emptiness or sunyata, Mahayana Buddhism was 
only emphasizing this concept of reality. This concept of 
universal emptiness is not very different from the Upanl- 
shadlc denial of all thinkable divine attributes, and the 
famous exclamation, netl netl, clearly marked this inclina- 
tion to consider the absolute in Itself as irreducible to human 
categories. This Is the highest affirmation of transcendency, 
where separate and opposite attributes are harmonised Into 
a higher synthesis. 

The Sekodessa-tika develops this concept of the Adl- 
buddha. The text runs : "Adl means exempt from beginning 
and end ; Buddha Is he who perceives all things as non- 
contradictory. This One, being Adi and Buddha, is the Adl- 
buddha, birthless, deathless and all-knowing." The Nama- 
sangitt says : The Buddha who is without beginning and end 
is the Adl-buddha. He is without connections. His aspects 
are universal charity (karuna) and unsubstantiality (which Is 
connected with Karuna as prajna and upaya). He Is time 
(kala) in so far as his sakti is the Involuted One, (samvrit- 
rupini). He Is the wheel (cakra), since he is the endless 
desert (sunyata). So he is the wheel of Time (Kalacakra), 
without an equal, imperishable. Analysing each syllable, 
KA means the causality, with has stopped in him, La means 
cosmic re-absorption, CA is the mobile mind, KBA is the 
process ; both are to be checked. This signifies Causality 
Is the name of the body of enlightenment— thought (bodhl- 
cltta-kaya). This has stopped, since It has overcome the 
condition of waking, and Is thus free from discriminative 
thought. It is Nirmana-kaya, as the essential element of 
body (kaya bindu) has been fixed In the forehead (lalata). 
Material breathing being suppressed, and the condition of 
sleep being thus overcome, the verbal faculty is fixed in 
the throat-centre, and the Satnbhoga-kaya arises. In these 
two first stages of wake and sleep, the spirit changes accord- 
ing to the eighteen dhatus (six constitutive groups, six 
elements, six sources of perception), bewildered by tamas, 
inclined to fall, wandering among sense-objects, such as 
sound and the like. When the spirit is curbed, tamas is 
removed, Dharmakaya arises when the essential element of 
the spirit is fixed in the heart. KRA means Krama, that Is 
evolution, the fall of the bindus as kaya-blndu, and so on ; 
when it Is curbed the condition of catalepsy is overcome by 



the bliss of sahaja. It arises when the essential clement of 

gnostic (Jnana-blndu), which was formerly unstable. Is fixed 

in the navel-centre." It is Indeed the kalacakra, the blessed 

One, who Is said to consist of prajna and upaya, because the 

cognition and the cognisable are Joined In him. Since the 

mystic knowledge of the Imperishable Bliss resolves every 

obstruction, he Is named KALA ; upaya is made of charity, 

possessed of the six supernatural powers, which are the five 

traditional abhljnas to which jnana-blndu. has been added. 

CAKRA is the world in as much as it is cognisable ; It is 

the wheel of endless beings. This Is prajna, made of unsub- 

stantiallty, possessed of all forms. The union of both (KALA 

— time, upaya, the means of revelation, karuna — universal 

mercy towards creatures, for the sake of which the Absolute 

reveals itself, -with CAKRA— world, prajna, that Is sunya) 

is KALA CAKRA. 

The existent world consists of the Buddha's Kingdoms, 
the endless spheres of sky and so on, with their three fold 
aspect of duration, birth and death, that Is, all beings In 
their six-fold classification. At the highest summit of the 
universal ladder is the Adlbuddha. He is the Absolute 
itself, no more a manifestation of it. He is transcendent and 
still immanent, devoid of attributes, but capable of assuming 
an infinite number of them. It is only in his manifestations, 
that he divides himself as subject and object. 

In the fourth chapter of Prajnopaya-vlniscaya-slddhi 
(O.O.S.), the character of this knowledge born out of prajno- 
paya, Is discussed at length. This consists in the meditation 
on something which is neither sunya nor its opposite, nor a 
negation of the two. By the acceptance of sunya or a-sunya, 
numerous false constructions arise, and in their abandon- 
ment, the determination comes in : therefore, both these 
should be given up. One should think himself as unchang- 
ing, absolute, aimless, stainless, and without a beginning 
or an end, like the sky. The compassionate Bodhl-sattva 
should not neglect the beings nor should he think whether 
they exist or not. Prajna is so called, because it does not 
admit of transformation and Krpa is so called, because It 
strives to do good to all beings, like the Clntamanl Jewel. 
The Prajna is absolute, Krpa or compassion is absolute : they 
both commingle together in cognition. When this comming- 
ling takes_ place, there is neither the knower nor the know- 
ledge, nor the object of knowledge, and that Is exactly what 



Is called the highest knowledge. There Is neither any doer, 
nor enjoyer, and because It Is free from the knowledge of 
either the doer or the enjoyer, It Is called the knowledge 
of the Great Truth. In this, there Is no receiver, no giver, 
no object to be given nor to be taken. Those who have 
realised this great truth, acquire Innumerable attainments, 
even while doing ordinary things, such as seeing, hearing, 
talking, laughing, and eating or when their attention Is 
otherwise diverted. This Is called non-duality, the Bodhi 
mind, thunder-bolt, or vajra-sattva, or the enlightened one, 
or the enlightenment. This Is called the Prajna-paramlta, 
the embodiment of all the Paramitas, or Samata or equality 
or the best object of meditation for all classes of the Buddhas. 

Prajno-paramlta calsa sarva-paramlta-mayee. 

Samata ceyamevokta sarva-buddhyagra-bhavana.P"! 
The Jnanaslddhi of Indrabhutl also discusses the nature of 
this samata knowledge. The author In its mysteries Is said 
to be Invested with vajra-yana or the thunderbolt knowledge. 
This knowledge, the author says, is not burned by Are or 
Inundated by water, or pierced by the sharpest Instruments. 
The Jnanaslddhi writes (I. 46), 

dajjyate nagnt-skandhena plavyate na Jalena ca. 
bhldyate nahl sasfrena teeksnenapi prajatnata. 
Its striking resemblance with what the Bhagavad Gita says 
of the soul, (II. 23-24) should be noted. This thunderbolt 
knowledge is unsupported like space ; it pervades the 
universe and is devoid of all characteristics, and is called 
the highest truth. It Is known as Mahamudra (great woman), 
Samanta-bhadra (thoroughly auspicious), and the Dharma- 
Kaya (the spiritual body). 

Khyata samanta-bhadreti mahamudra ca samjnita 
dharma-kayamidam jneyam-adarsa-jnanamityapl. 
(Jnana-siddhI I. 48). 
It is known as Adarsa knowlledge, because as the reflection 
is surely seen on a mirror, even so the Dharma-kaya is seen 
in the mirror of cognition. It is called Samata knowledge, 
because this is the cognition of the Tathagatas, with 'its 
characteristic sameness both to themselves, and to all other 
beings. 

sarva-tathagatam jnanam atmana praninam— apl 
eka swabhava sambhodhau samata-jnanam— keyatc. 
(Jnanaslddhi I. 50) 

S3 (OP 179) 



It Is also Pratya-veksana knowledge, because It Is pure In 
origin, is without a beginning, resplendent by nature, and 
pervades the universe. 

adl-suddham-anutpannam prakrltyalva prabhasvaram. 

anvnva-vyapaka-Jnanat pratya-veksanakam smritam. 

(Jnanaslddhl I. 51). 

It is also called as Krtyanusthana knowledge, because the 

duties of the Buddha have to be performed at all places, 

and in all times and because the duties are Incumbent on all 

the Buddhas. It Is also called Suvlsuddha knowledge ; 

because by this, the ascetic becomes free from the two 

obstructions of Klesa and Jneya, which come In the way of 

obtaining emancipation. (Jnana-slddhl— I. 53). It Is also 

known as the Sambhoga-kaya, because the Buddhas enjoy the 

Identical actions as all other human beings, and have ahe 

same desires as others (Jnana-slddhl. I. 54). It Is also known 

as Nlrmana-kaya, because the Buddhas are created, and have 

many qualities and forms, and are devoid of characteristics 

(Jnana-slddhl I. 55). 

Man's yearning Is directed towards entlreness, complete- 
ness. Man wants to have what once fell asunder, re-united 
on a plane, where the danger of a split Is eliminated. But 
to speak of a re-unlon or a fitting together of contraries is 
rather incorrect, because it fosters a view of the true nature 
of man as a mere summation of disjunct parts or elements. 
It would have been more correct to say that man's Integral 
nature Is the experience of the inseparability of the contra- 
ries, the unity of what in this world appears as man and 
woman. This experience is a contact with the living reality, 
which does not know any limitation and exclusiveness. It 
creates a deep understanding of life and world. No longer 
will the contraries be able to worry men, because in this 
realm of Reality, there is no duality. What formerly was 
looked at from without Is seen from within ; but within and 
without have become meaningless, because all dualistlc 
modes have been transcended. There is something tranquil, 
peaceful, and silent about this new point of view, but it would 
be a gross error to conceive this tranquillity as inactivity, 
laziness, or self-contained contemplatlveness. It is unending 
work. It is so great, so noble, so wide-ranging that words 
cannot describe it. This being so, it can only be described 
In antimonies, because there is not a single word In the 



language, which could convey the exact meaning and signi- 
ficance of this "Thundering Silence". Ananga-vajra in 
Prajno-paya-viniscaya-siddhi I. 20, writes, 

na dvayam nadvayam santam sivam sarvatra samsthitam. 

pratyatmavedyam acalam prajnopayam anakulam. 
"Neither duality nor non-duality, peaceful (or tranquil, 
santa), gratifying, everywhere present, to be experienced 
within one's inmost self, unswerving, undisturbed, is this 
susceptibility full of wisdom (prajna) and activity full of 
loving compassion (upaya)." 

This harmony of wisdom (prajna) and action (upaya), of 
rest and movement, makes man free, because everything 
that Is done by him now is born out of the whole. Man's 
action Js no longer dictated by a sudden impulse. Such actions 
are but spasmodic, showing signs of constraint. If man's 
action is without this inner support, It vanishes into thin air. 
If the inner quality cannot be expressed in activity, it is a 
barren abstraction. Both factors together are freedom ; that 
is freedom from all unnatural impediments. The one thing 
that hampers human life, is the concept of teleology, which 
is made to be felt by man in every phase of his life. As 
long as man lives on the plane of the teleological conception 
of existence, he is not free. When he is conscious of any 
purpose in h^s movements, he is fettered to the plane of 
bhava. (See Ch. II). He ceases to be religious, and becomes 
self-centred, selfish and hence blind ; to be free means 
purposelessness, genuineness of motive, disinterestedness of 
feeling, and immedlateness of response. These are exactly 
the requirements in perfect aesthetic enjoyment. How this 
ideal is to be reached is the subject-matter of discussion in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTEIt X 

Technique of achievement of Ideal Samata 

ir this ideal Samata lie at the core of aesthetic 
experience, and characterise all that Is of the nature of the 
highest and the very best, the question naturally arises how 
this samata or balance Is to be achieved. Bharata's terse 
Rasa-sutra, vibhava - anubhava - vyabhlcharl-samyogad-rasa- 
nispatti simply says that vibhava, anubhava and vyabhl- 
charibhava Jointly bring about Rasa-realisation. It is also 
to be carefully remembered that Bharata repeatedly says 
(Banaras Ed. p. 71, lines, 8, 13, 19) that sthayl-bhava is 
transformed into rasa. It will be necessary here to discuss 
first of all how this ideal Samata is reached in Patanjala. 
the Tantras, the Yuganaddha In Tantric Buddhism, as also in 
prajno-paya in the Vajra-yana. An approach to the problem 
from the facts of ordinary experience might also throw 
important light on the question. This Is what Dr. Guenther 
in his Yuganaddha (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series) calls male- 
female relationship. The question Is of utmost significance 
and importance for an adequate appreciation of what Bharata 
meant by his Rasa-sutra. 



The Samkhya speaks of three gunas, (1) sattva, (2) rajas, 
and (3) tamas, as characterising all karyas of the universe 
(vide Ch. IV). Of these, sattva has the characteristic of 
illuminating a phenomenon. When sattva does not manifest 
itself, the purusa cannot experience any cognition ; for the 
latter can cast its reflection on the buddhl, when it becomes 
transparent ; and this is possible only when sattva predomi- 
nates in it. Hence sattva serves as the medium for all 
conscious reflections of the purusa. Rasa-enjoyment Is 
always accompanied with bhoga and apavarga of the purusa. 
To make this a reality, it is essential that there must be in 
the first place an emergence of sattva. It is precisely because 
of this that Rasa-enjoyment is invariably accompanied with 
the emergence of Sattva. 



The second guna, rajas Is by nature, dynamic. It pro- 
duces motion, and It has the tendency to do work by over- 
coming resistance. Tamas is Inert. It is the mass element, 
which resists the other two gunas from functioning. Speak- 
ing brletly. In any entity, whether physical or psychical, 
whatever is serene and tranquil is due to sattva. All excite- 
ment, motion, force or energy is due to rajas, and all that 
Is massive, inert or dull Is due to tamas. It should be clearly 
understood that Bharata's sthayl-bhavas, which when acted 
on by vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicharlbhavas, evolve 
into rasa, are not free from the play of these three gunas 
(Vide Ch. XI). These sthayl-bhavas, at this moment, are 
partly dissociated from the play of rajas and tamas. At 
such a moment, the sthayl-bhavas have become rasa. 

These three constituents of the prakritl play their res- 
pective parts in the building up of the cosmos. If rajas had 
been the only operating force, there would be unnecessary 
flow of activity everywhere, which would not allow the for- 
mation of the universe. In order to resist this eternal rest- 
lessness, the prakritl provides Itself with another constituent, 
called tamas, which by its very nature is massive and Inert. 
Again, if there would be no illuminating force in the shape 
of sattva, there would not be any conscious regulation and 
adaptation. Consequently, the prakritl would be nothing 
but a blind force acting in a haphazard manner. 

The three gunas are interdependent and inseparably . 
connected with one another. In every reality, whether phy- 
sical or psychical, one of them becomes predominant, and 
the other two sub-ordinates. The latter does not counter- 
balance the function of the former. They rather co-operate 
with it. Though contradictory to one another, they can work 
together for a single end. The Samkhya Karika (13) Is 
found to explain this by the simile of the lamp. "Just as the 
wick and the oil, though opposed to the activity of Are, can 
co-operate with it in the act of illumination, similarly the 
three gunas, though naturally opposed, and possessing con- 
tradictory properties, can work together for a single end. 

The fact as to how these three divergent constituents 
of prakritl can co-operate with one another, has been more 
carefully dealt with by Varsaganya, the celebrated exponent 
of Samkhya. This Is known specially from a reference In 
the Yukti-dipika, where the author in course of dealing with 
the problem, states that the two entities In a pair of opposites. 



resist each other, provided they arc equally strong. But It 

Is otherwise, when one of them becomes prominent and the 

other sub-ordinate. In that case, there Is no opposition. On 

the contrary, the weaker one remains closely associated with 

the stronger one, and thus helps the other to function. This, 

he goes to support by the following quotation from Varsa- 

ganya (Yukti-diplka. 72). "tatha ca Bhagavan Varsaganya 

pathatl-Rupatlsaya vrlttyatlsayasca vlruddhante, samanyanl 

tvatlsayal saha pravartante. Tad yatha-Jalagnee pacancya- 

sweda-nceyesu karyesu, cchaya-tapan ca suksma-rupa-praka- 

scna, seetosne ca brajava-sthitan, cvam tat. Portions of this 

passage are also quoted in the Yoga-bhasya (II. 15 and HI. 

13), but without reference to the author, Vacaspatl attributes 

this to Pancaslkha. It has already been noticed in Ch. VI, 

Sec. II, how Bharata himself acknowledges his indebtedness, 

to Pancaslkha as also to Varsaganya. 

Varsaganya in the above passage, quoted by Vacaspatl, 
means by the term "rupa" eight forms of buddhi. four with 
pre-dominance of sattva, and the other four with that or 
tamas (sattvlkametat rupam tamasamasmad vlparyastam 
Ka. 23). These are (1) virtue, (2) wisdom, (3) dispasslon and 
(4) power ; the remaining four arc their opposites. Vrltti 
means the Inner fluctuations of the "mind, and these are 
pleasure, pain and delusion. When these forms or the 
fluctuations are Intense, It Is then that one opposes the other. 
. Thus both "virtue" and "vice" constitute forms of buddhi. 
When both of them are equally developed, they resist each 
other. But when one of them is predominant, and the other 
Is in its normal stage, then there is no opposition. What 
then happens is that one is over-powered by the other, and 
there Is no alternative on the part of the weaker one but 
to co-operate with the stronger one. Similar is the case 
with "pleasure" and "pain". When one of them Is promi- 
nent, the other becomes sub-ordinate. The weaker one is 
then forced to help in the functioning of the stronger. This 
is what Varsaganya goes to Illustrate by the simile of "water 
and Are", "shade and light", and such other pairs of oppo- 
sites. So water is opposed to fire, but their joint activity 
serves the purpose of cooking, and boiling. Here Are is 
Intense, while water Is sub-ordinate. Being closely asso- 
ciated with fire, water also becomes extremely hot, and 
thereby helps in boiling and cooking. But fire without the 
close co-operation of water, could never bring about the 



desired end. If on the other hand, both of them were 
equally powerful, one would try to destroy the other, and 
there would not be In that case, any co-ordinated activity. 
Likewise, "light" is opposed to "shade". But it is due to 
their co-ordinated activity that an object of minute shape 
may be revealed to the eye. Here the special condition 
under which the said object can be perceived, is that it 
must be exposed to light ; but the eye must be protected 
from the intense ray of light. If both of them were equally 
exposed to dazzling sun-shine or similar other light, the 
eye-ball would be blinded, and it could not find out the 
minute object under observation. Hence "shade" though 
opposed to "light", co-operates with it in visual perception, 
similar is the case with other pairs of opposites, such as 
"hot and cold", "motion and rest", etc.* 1 

The Samkhya holds that in any co-ordinated activity, 
there is a co-operation between such pairs of opposites, as 
fire and water, light and shade, heat and cold, motion and 
rest. This does not mean that fire and water, light and 
shade, or heat and cold are equally prominent, which would 
mean that there is an end to all activities. Two gunas can 
never become equally developed. In that case, they would 
coalesce together and neutralise each other — a fact which 
the Samkhya can never admit. If, however, in a particular 
phenomenon, one of them be in the highest degree of its 
development, then of the remaining two, one becomes latent, 
and the third sublatent. The power of one is never confused 



*i The Samkhya standpoint la strikingly similar to the speculations of early 
Greek philosophers Practically all the early Greek thinkers— "as If, says 
Aristotle, "compelled by truth Itself" — had recognised the importancp of 
opposites in the constitution of the universe. Aristotle himself had taken 
matter-qua -privation and form as the primary contrariety of his natural 
world, and he had constructed the four elements out or contrary qualities 
He had conceived the properties of species as capacities in the specimen 
of change between contrary poles, and he orten observes that the know- 
ledge of contraries Is one and the same. His assertion of the synthesis 
of opposites as the Identity of the subject and object 13 Tuity actual know- 
ing, in the perfect activity of God's self consciousness, constitutes In 
Hegel's eyes the summit of his speculations. 

Aristotle, though he asserts perfect thought to be the synthesli of 
opposites, does not fully succeed in expressing his Scale In the medium of 
thought. Plato, on the other hand, did in his later dialogues, begin to 
experiment with the Forms as syntheses of opposites. One positive icsult 
of his extremely obscure "Parmenldes" appears to be that certain pairs of 
Forms, such as One and Many, Whole and Parts, etc. are not predleabie 
In mutual exclusion of one another, as empirical predicates are, Among 
tne-se pairs or Forma which are not mutually exclusive, are Being and Not- 
being, and it Is Plato's conception of this particular pair of opposites 
which is specially significant for Hegel's conception of dialectics. 



and transmitted to that or the other. (Yoga-Bhasya. II. 18). 
The possible combination of these three gunas is innumer- 
able. Hence the number of permutations and combinations, 
arising out of their various groupings are countless. As a 
result of this, anything and everything can come out of 
them,— sarve ba sarva-rupa bhavanti (Yoga-bhasya II. 15). 



II 



It is to be remembered that Just as the three gunas, 
sattva, rajas and tamas though eternally opposed to one 
another, can co-operate towards the furtherance of a single 
end, so also the momentarily constellated individuality of 
man, which is either male or female, contribute to the pro- 
motion of an ulterior end or purpose. The nature of this 
end or purpose has been the subject matter of discussion in 
the last chapter. Just as In the male that factor or quality 
which Is called maleness, is encased in the temporal and 
spatial frame called man, so also that other factor, called 
femaleness is encased In .the temporal and spatial frontier 
called woman. But both are only so many images of the 
whole, wherein lies the blissful experience of Sama. Now 
when through imagination, a man gains an insight into the 
fact that his male field of consciousness is but a tiny frac- 
tion of the mind that stretches beyond his individuality 
into the realm of godship, the repercussion of this experi- 
ence of totality, will be that he takes a different view of 
woman. For with him, it Is femininity that is linked to the 
super-human which in the^orm of a woman, a divine woman 
as that, appears before his eyes. He will look upon woman 
as so many manifestations of what has been excluded by his 
dominant maleness. He will realise that suffering, which 
has resulted from his one-sldedness, will not be ended by 
suppressing all that which Is not male, but that it will be 
ended when maleness and femaleness intermingle in the 
indivisible whole. In retaining the values of godship In his 
human life, he will respect the women, and treat them with 
awe, because harmonious participation Is more important 
than brutal dominance. Thus, the cult of women in the 
Tantras, means little else than to acknowledge the value of 
the women, and to take her as a guide in the profound 



drama of integration. It should be clearly recognised that 
Rasa-realisation is nothing but a heightened and subtler 
form of integration among the different faculties of human 
mind and soul. Woman transcends the frontiers erected by 
the male. Again, there is the inner-play between the within 
and the without. Out of the world, symbolised by women, 
man's soul is born, 1 but out of the depths of his soul, the 
world Is born. This World is a richer world. It is not a 
world based on psychic famine, but one based upon emotional 
economy of abundance. 

For the male, the woman Is simultaneously a material 
object and a goddess. He may learn from her and become 
inspired. Through her a world of 'love and beauty may be 
created. Ananga-vajra beautifully describes her double- 
aspect in Prajno-paya-viniscaya-slddhi. V. 22-23, "The 
Wisdom Perfection (prajna-paramita) must be adored every- 
where by those who' strive for liberation. Pure she stays In 
the realm beyond thls'empirical World (paramartha) ; in this 
empirical world (samvr'tyaj'she has assumed the form of a 
woman". 

"In the disguise of a'woman f (Ialanarupam asthaya) she 
is everywhere present. Therefore, the vajranath^has stated 
that she is born, from the outer world '(bahyartha sambhava)". 
{ Dr. Guenther finds .out how this male-female relation- 
ship pervades all-strata of life, from the lowest to the highest 
and the very best. The jarts in the organised whole are not 
at all static, or fixed In constitution and position, but are in 
constantly structurallslng and de-structuralising motion. 
This bi-dynamlc, anabolIcTkatabolic ratio >oft cells, and of 
organisms of cells,, determines the .balance for viability. The 
imbalance either way Is detrimental to life, .unless counter- 
balanced by exchange with other cells. Every living cell Is 
continuously more or less rapidly katabollcally self-consum- 
ing, and must acquire and build into > its life quantitative 
ratios of 'Special anabolic properties in order to counter- 
balance the ratio of its special form ofikatabollsm. This law 
of motion and conservation of energy applies to all forms 
of life, whether they are cell units or multi-cellular unities, 
or even psychical states. Since the bi-sexual differentiation 
of an organism is already latent in a single cell's bl-dyna- 
mlcs, it is safe to say .that in the same way as a. living cell 
anabollcally deficient in any way. Is chemically driven to 
work repetitiousiy to acquire and anabolisc adequate quan- 
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drama of Integration. It should be clearly recognised that 
Rasa-realisation Is nothing but a heightened and • subtler 
form of Integration among the different faculties of human 
mind and soul. Woman transcends the frontiers erected by 
the male. Again, there Is the inner-play between the within 
and the without. Out of the world, symbolised by women, 
man's soul is born, but out of the depths of his soul, the 
world Is born. This world Is a richer world. It Is not a 
world based on psychic famine, but one based upon emotional 
economy of abundante. ' ' 

For fhefojale, t' woman is' simultaneously a material 
object and 'sfglddef/- He may learn from her and become 
inspired. ThrouWf/.r '.world of'love, and beauty ™;,%,1"1 
created. Ananga-",4^V 'autifully describes, ]her^. ^-Th.. 
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emp „>re,/ present. Therefore, the vajranath^has stated 
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lanced by exchange with other cells. Every living cell is 
intinuously more or less rapidly katabollcally self-consum- 
and must acquire and build into 'its life quantitative 
(itlos of, special anabolic properties in order to counter- 
glance the ratio of ,lts special form of katabolism. This law 
/f motion and conservation of energy applies to all forms 
"'of life, whether they are cell units or multi-cellular unities, 
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j ,Jan organism Is already latent in a single cell's bl-dyna- 
) ics, It is safe to say that In the same way as a living cell 
anabollcally deficient in any way, is chemically driven to 
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titles or right qualities of nutritional substances, an Indivi- 
dual, which is either predominantly male or female is driven 
to seek the complementary opposite type. In other words, 
every bi-sexually differentiated Individual is Incompletely 
balanced, and Is forced to restore his internal and external 
equilibration, and the counter-balancing bi-dynamlc organi- 
sation of his integrity as a whole. A man, will seek the 
woman, as will a woman the man. Such selective deficien- 
cies or needs and cravings prove that every partial aspect, 
is In want of its complement. In most cases, this adjust- 
ment Is sought on the biological level. It is good to 
I ^member that the one-sided biological determination of 
^ m wdeterm^1°, nlstlc to his s P lrltual destination. Whenever 
Jntiatinn in^tttf hl - dvna, nlc differentiation In the energy for 

gonads ; of the ratio quaSr^' Contribute t"o a "° n - ™ h [? h 
secretion, which dlflerratlate3*v£^ The , nature ""on of the 
gonoducts, external genitals, and othei •~0 L s C ussio ;ormonal 
the conditioning bi-sexual social pressure, ors* qu ^i-sexual 
disapprovals, as regards masculine dominanc^^ , aIiS ; of 
submlsslveness in mating behaviour ; In all, ca* ^ a i s an d 
mount need for equilibration or samata Is ^P'Sj-ici female 
dualism is the cause of all the worries, all the V the para- 
the conflicts that are going on In this worlld. ^Tfelzed. This 
re-made ; the re-maklng of man consists In regain "Veries, all 
grity, veiled only by the contraries.' Since nun^ must be 
are either man or woman, there Is no better way ^ lnte - 
of this integrity of man than by the symbol of tne ^ngs 
union of man and woman. The mating of man a felng 
is called a symbol, for the biological aspect ot' »?• * tfl nt 
is not a complete explanation of this most ™™» le ^ nd 01 an 
It means that nature and spirit are basical y one, ,. m 

thus it is possible to get a glimpse of this » seeffl , n . 
The importance and the necessity of " n " in f * foUoW lff 
be separate have been expressed by Kanha In the ^ ; 

beautiful verses. ' • " b y 

"He who has made his jewel-like mind un = w ^ daman . 
taking his proper spouse, Is the.vajranatha (i.e. hlgne st 

tine and indestructible man). I have spoken 01 u. 
nature of man or of ultimate truth" (Kanha. dij- ■ ^ ^ 
"in the same way, as salt dissolves In water, so a 



spirit that takes Its proper spouse transcends all boundaries. 
It penetrates Into the essential emotional moving unity 
(samarasa) of what seems to be separate and distinct, if it is 
constantly united with her" (Kanha. 32). 

The attainment of one's highest aim, the unique sen- 
sation of being One is born out of the partly spiritual and 
partly instinctive factor. The tremendous energy stored up 
in it, seeks an outlet in one way or another. At the same 
time, however, it shows that man's aim cannot be thought 
of as a stress on the one side or the other. Man will not 
find himself, when he becomes a slave to mere instinctivity, 
or when he loses his ground under his feet, while striving 
to possess mere spirituality. He will And his integrity when 
he succeeds in living instinctivity and spirituality together 
on a new level, when his whole nature is raised to its full- 
ness, its maximum expression. Though the relation between 
the two is inconceivable from the logical standpoint, it is 
got, over when there is the direct apprehension of reality. 
Therefore, nothing has been achieved, when the basic unity 
of instinctivity and spirituality is believed ; they continue 
acting as an unreconciled duality. To find out the truth of 
man's highest and Inmost existence is an imperative neces- 
sity. The man of the world Is lost in the varied activities 
of the world ; and follows his drives ; the quletist withdraws 
from the world In order to develop a sort of private world, 
into which others cannot enter. But the ideal man, the 
rasa-enjoyer, goes beyond both these extremes. 

To a certain extent, the striving for integrity and 
balance may be compared with the mating behaviour of 
single cells. When these are internally incompletely 
balanced or lacking in adequate quantities of anabolic or 
katabolic substances to carry on the work of living, they 
have selective and acquisitive mating, craving needs for 
complementary opposite types, and avoidant compulsions 
for like and misfit types. In other words, mating behaviour 
is produced by a deficiency of anabolism and katabolism in 
a cell, exciting chemical aflnitles, sensitivities and motivl- 
ties for union with another cell, that has complementary 
opposite ratios of counter-balancing properties. The anabo- 
lic katabolic re-equllibratlon, brought about either through 
Ingesting other cells, or through graded repeated exchanges 
between living cells of fitting quantities and qualities of 
nutritional substances, or through conjugation between two 



cells. Is equal to a, renewed viability. In the same way, as 
the fusion of cells in the biological field, results in a reju- 
venescent viability, so also the re-equillbration or fusion of 
what is called man-ness and femaleness has the same efiect 
in an individual. Tilopa in Mahamudra-upadesa says of this 
new state beyond the contraries. "When the (intuitive) 
knowledge of (the unity of Bliss and wisdom), which is with- 
out (worldly) attachment rises, man's viability is increased, 
his hair will not become white, and he will grow like the 
waxing moon''. 

This verse shows, says Dr. Guenther,*' that the material 
and the mental are but views of the same object by different 
methods, abstractions, pictures obtained by human reason 
from the indivisible unity of the being of man. This same 
object, this indivisible unity of' the being of man is what 
has been described as sama in chapter IX. The antithesis 
of matter and mind represents merely the opposition of two 
kinds of techniques. There Is no reason to give to one a 
greater value than to the other. The bi-sexual differentia- 
tion found in matter is exactly In the same way as what 
goes on perpetually in the human body. Neither the soul 
nor the body can be investigated separately. Equally neither 
man nor woman, neither rati nor hasa,* 1 exist for themselves. 
If this were the case, a man would not care for a woman, 
nor a woman for a man. Man and woman, maleness and 
femaleness are but another arbitrarily made division. 

Man seeks his counterpart, the woman, but the part 
is also lying hidden within himself. Since everything that 
is met with In life is but a picture, the fact that the union 
of the contraries, of maleness and femaleness, is illustrated 
from the biological realm. These pictures should make man 
realise that this physiological picture Is at the same time 
also the symbolic expression for the union of the contraries 
on the spiritual level. ' The man who attributes a greater 
reality to matter than to mind thinks that the union of con- 
traries is to be achieved by sexual intercourse. But to him 
who attributes a greater reality to mind, this union Is 
apparently brought about by the Integration of his own 
Inherent, hidden femaleness. In this way, there is a double 



•I Yuganoddha— Herbert v. Guenlhcr. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Studies 
Vol. Ill)— p. 35-6. 

•1 The nature of opposition between rail and hasa. or krodha and soka 
»lll be taken up for detailed discussion In Ch. XI. 



pair of contraries, an inner one and an outer one. But it 
will not do to give a privileged position to one aspect or 
another ; the contraries should be examined in the converg- 
ing light of physiology or psychology. This is highly 
important, because in ancient thought, there was no differ- 
ence between physiology and psychology (Vide Introduction). 
Whenever man comes into contact with his counterpart, 
which is a certain aspect of life not lived by the individual and 
excluded from his conscious attitude, whenever a man comes 
into contact with his latent femaleness, or a woman with her 
' hidden malcness, thus giving up the onesidedness of consci- 
ous life, their whole being will be enriched. This enrich- 
ment is of utmost importance for the whole future life. It 
may be said that what on the biological level is represented 
as sexual intercourse is on the mental level, the union or 
fusion of consciousness with the unconscious, and on the 
aesthetic level, the penetration of one sthayi-bhava by its 
opposite. (Vide Ch. XI). In aesthetic analysis, it will assume 
the form of the union of stimulated sthayi-bhava accompani- 
ed with anubhavas and vyabhicharibhavas on the plane of 
consciousness with the underlying, unmanifest sthayi- 
bhavas. A thorough examination of this interpretation of 
Rasa-enjoyment will be made in Ch. XI. It should be noticed 
that this interpretation of Rasa Is in conformity with the 
main trends of Indian philosophy and medicine. 

Only an individual's consciousness Is linked up with 
the visible physical sex, while the opposite aspect Is latent 
in the unconscious, the integration of which is essential for 
the fullness of life. Man consists d! all his actual and poten- 
tial activities. The functions which, at certain epochs and 
In certain environments, remain virtual, are as real as those 
which constantly express themselves. Consciousness is not 
the whole man. Life that will be enriched by the integra- 
tion of what formerly has been excluded from it, Is only 
possible if man is not only content with knowing about his 
latent opposite aspect, but if he be also ready to accept 
everything that has been spurned and repressed for "moral" 
and. other conventional reasons. However, if he continues 
to debase, to despise and even to hate his opposite aspect, 
he will not grow up to the fullness of life ; he will never 
experience what happiness and what transport may be given 
to his life, by the acceptance of what has been arbitrarily 
banished into darkness. Accepting and integrating the 



opposite aspect means to develop all potentialities. At the 
same time, it also rescues the individual from the state of 
intellectual, moral and physiological strophy, brought 
about by the one-sided conditions of human life. It also 
creates an Inner warmth that is totally wanting In the ego- 
centric confinement, to the sphere of rationality and respec- 
tablllity. It makes man one with the glories of the spirit. 
When there is unique love, which cares for everything, 
however small and insignificant it may appear to our rea- 
soning intellect, the individual will be no longer pre- 
occupied with anything in this world. The whole net of 
intriguing concepts that intervenes between him and his 
opposite, and makes true knowledge and respect 
of the other impossible, will vanish into thin air. 
Nothing remains that might dim his view. The pure light 
of his very own nature spreads over all and everything. The 
individual experiences an inner awareness, which is superior 
to his ego-centric consciousness, because it is more than 
the cgo-infllcted narrow compass of his vision. He has 
become what he has been from the very beginning, at one 
with himself. Therefore, Saraha says, "Do not create duality, 
create unity. Do not set up conceptual oppositcs within this 
state of (unitive and all-comprehensive) awareness. Immerse 
the three worlds in a single light, through true love". 
(Saraha. 28). 

As long as this transcendental state, which is of the 
nature of balance or sama par excellence, has not been 
realised, the relation between man and woman, maleness 
and fcmalencss. appears in two different aspects. The one 
Is an Internal process of integration between consciousness 
and the unconscious, and the other is an external frame of 
reference. But the one cannot be without the other. The 
problem becomes highly complicated. 

The question of finding a healthy outlet of suppressed 
Inhibitions In the form of sthayi-bhavas, is of utmost signi- 
ficance not merely in art but also in life. Modern psycho- 
pathology analyses how an unsocial act when opposed by a 
prohibition from without is likely to go under, and assumes 
the form of inhibition. The prohibition if accepted, because 
of strong social and moral pressure, triumphs for the time 
being, but not without loss to the Integrated personality of 
the man. The strong social and moral pressure might have 
made him a decent social man, but at the cost of dlsinte- 
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grating his personality. He Is no longer at one with him- 
self, but directed to this or that particular end. The 
repressed impulse is banished Into the unconscious. Both 
the prohibition and the impulse remained, the impulse 
because it had only been repressed and not abolished, the 
prohibition because if it had ceased, the impulse would 
have broken through Into consciousness, and would have 
been carried out. An unsolved situation, a psychic fixation, 
had thus been created, and now everything else emanated 
from the continued conflict between prohibition and impulse. 

"The main characteristic of the psychic constellation, 
which has thus gone under fixation, lies in what one might 
call the ambivalent behaviour of the individual to the 
object of sense, or rather to an action regarding it. The 
individual constantly wants to carry out a particular act, 
because there is in him a latent desire to do it. The source 
of this latent desire is suppression or prohibition in every- 
day life. But he may not carry it out, and he even abomi- 
nates It. The opposition between these two streams cannot 
be adjusted because— there is no other way to express it 
— they are so localised in the psychic life that they cannot 
meet" (Totem and Taboo— Freud. Ch. II). 

On account of the repression, which has taken place, 
and this Is connected with psychology, the motivation. of the 
prohibition that has become conscious', remains unknown. 
Froud says that the prohibition arising out 'of a' taboo, 
owes Its strength — Its 'compulsive character to its associa- 
tion with its unknown counter-part, the hidden and unabated 
pleasure, that is to say, 'to an inner need into which con- 
scious Insight Is lacking. Though Freud's immediate object 
of analysis Is the sub-conscious mind, it has great relevance 
to the present discussion, because ' the sthayi-bhavas are all 
rooted In mind in its sub-conscious or unconscious state. 
Freud speaks of the necessity of achieving a harmony 
between the prohibition with the unconscious pleasure. 
What is this' but an attempt at achieving a balance between 
present motivations and latent tendencies. 

It would not be forgotten, however, that Freud lays all 
the emphasis on unbalance, ' arising out of conditions of 
contemporary life. The Indian analysis goes, much further, 
and finds out that unbalance In most cases, arises out of 
conditions In previous lives, though conditions of this life 
also have a part to play. It points out how the presence of 
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praktanl and ldaneentanee vasanas, is the first necessity in 
the successful evocation of Rasa. What the Freudians call 
repression, sub-conscious presence, the Indians denoted by 
sthayl-bhavas. It must have been noticed In Ch. VI, how 
Bharata was Indebted to Patanjala analysis in this concept 
of vasanas, evolving In the form of sthayl-bhavas. 

The subtle awareness of harmony, pervading all strata 

and layers of life, is the crying need of man : and sexual 

partnership seems to be the best expression for the most 

intimate relation between two opposites. But It must be 

remembered that In the consummation of the sexual act, 

man has succumbed to a powerful drive ; he has not become 

the master of himself. He has not realised the basic unity 

of maleness and femalcness. The conflict between these two 

forces has only temporarily subsided, but not completely 

resolved. It will worry man again. The essential fact is to 

experience this basic unity, and never lose It again. This 

lasting experience can certainly not be achieved by the 

satiation of a sudden biological urge. The realisation and 

the experience of the basic unity is very similar to sexual 

fulfilment which prompted Freud to say that all that Is 

blissful, Joyous Is of the nature of this completed sense of 

satisfaction. 

Since the contraries are but the two .aspects of the 
One, since they are but the superficies, it Is not only 
possible, but also necessary to go behind them. The ad- 
herents of Buddhist Tantrlclsm were both the experiment- 
ers and philosophers of this profound problem of the union 
of the contraries. They knew that the material and the mental 
are one and the same process. The implications of such an 
approach have been discussed in the analysis of the 
Vljnanavada of "Vasubandhu In Ch. IX. There is no parallel- 
Ism between matter and mind. The uniformity of material 
and mental processes Is borne out by their terminology 
Itself. The terms may be understood in an "objective" sense 
and in a "symbolic" sense at - the same time. The 
Prajnopaya-vinlscayasldhl. 38-40, discusses at length the" 
union of opposite sexes, wherein He all happiness and bliss. 

"Soon after, he has embraced his female partner 
(mudra), Inserted his male organ Into her vulva (vajra-vesa- 
pravartana), drinks from her lips sprinkled with milk, makes 
her speak coolngly, enjoys rich delight, and makes ■ her 
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thighs quiver, king Cupid, mans adamantine nature (vajra- 
sattva) will become manifest. 

"But he must proceed in such a way that his mind does 
not swerve, for when his Jewel-like mind swerves (from 
this' transcendental unity and relapses into the contraries, 
conditioning each other), perfection will never be 
accomplished." 

In another place, the Prajno-paya-viniscaya-siddhi 
(III. 20), reads, "Having performed the union (of the adepts) 
with his female partner (mudra), the most gracious teacher 
shall let (the student) insert his male organ (bodhicitta) 
into her vulva (padma-bhanda), which is the place (of birth) 
of the victorious ones".*' 

The Prajnopaya-vlnlscaya-siddhi in Ch. Ill discusses 
how the preceptor initiates the disciple with prajno-paya. 
The preceptor should be approached by the disciple in the 
company of the Mudra, who appears charming in outward 
appearance, and is profusely decked in ornaments. Then 
the disciple should worship the preceptor with long pane- 
gyric, and at the end, should entreat the guru to grant him 
the initiation, so that he may be regarded as belonging to 
the family (kula) of the Buddhas as their offspring. The 
preceptor as a mark of great pleasure and favour should then 
grant the requisite Initiation after associating the disciple 
with the Mudra previously described. The Prajnopaya- 
viniscaya-siddhi. III. 6-7, writes 

nava-yaubana-sampannam prapya mudram sulochanam 
srak-chandana-suvastradyair-bhoosayitva nlvcdayet 
gandha-malayadi-sat-karai kseera-poojadi-vistarai 
bhaktya sampujya yatnena mudraya saha nayakam.< 3DS) 



I It might be of Interest to note that promiscuous mixing of men and 
women was sanctioned and even encouraged In early Greek religious 
practices (Pre-historlc Religion— E. O. James. 1957). At Argos. the chief 
restlval of Aphrodite was called Hysteria. Connected with the same form 
of the cultus was the strange hermaphrodite festival of the goddess at 
Argos. which bore the special name of the Feast of Wantonness, at which 
women dressed as men, and men as women, the men even wearing veils 
(Plutarch, de vlrt. Mul. 245 e], took part. Religious prostitution was widely 
practised In the cult of Aphrodite (Strabo. 378). Pindar refers to "the 
hospitable young women, the mlnlstrants of Persuasion In rich Corinth, 
whose thoughts oflen flit towards Ouranla Aphrodite (Pindar. Trag. 87). 
At Corinth, these hetaerae took part * In the state ritual. It has already 
been noted In Ch. VI, that the origin of drama Is associated with primitive 
fertility cults In both India and Greece. The Dlonyslus festival, which la. 
closely associated with the origin of tragedy (Murray's introduction to 
Bywater's edition or Aristotle's Poetics. Clarendon Press. 195-1. p. 16), has 
a clear phaillc significance. 

55 (OP 179) 



This passage is distinctly reminiscent of Bharata's 
analysis ot the part played by women In the evolution of 
drama. This has already been discussed in Ch. VI In con- 
nection with vajeekarana by this writer. The analysis 
of the part played by the female partner In ideal happiness 
and bliss, Is of great Importance in understanding the nature 
of perfect balance, which characterises aesthetic enjoyment, 
and is of the nature of Bliss Itself. It Is to be carefully 
remembered that Prajnopaya in vajra-yana, which represents 
the ideal state of balance, Is the result of commingling of 
Prajna, which is absolute, and Kripa. which is equally 
absolute. The two being eternally opposed to each other, 
jointly bring about samata knowledge. When such an union 
has been achieved, there Is no receiver, no giver, nor object 
to be given nor to be taken. This Is non-duality, the Bodhl- 
mind, or the Vajra-sattva. The ultimate reality being 
beyond all descriptions, and a perfect synthesis between two 
terms of an antithesis, it naturally follows that everyday 
reality is dominated by bhavas, or either of the two terms 
of an antithesis. No term that admits of an antithesis can be 
applied to the world, or reality as such. It Is the world of 
everyday reality, which can be described by the logic of 
opposites. The author of Prajnopaya-vlniscaya-slddhi 
says that Bhava or Existence originates from false 
reflections, and the reflection of the worldly phenomenon as 
real. This gives rise to manifold sufferings, and to a large 
number of actions and their results. From them originates 
With, as aiso death and a variety of such sufferings. The 
people of the universe consider Its outward manifestations 
as real due to ignorance. It is for that reason, the followers 
of Buddhism, who are bent upon emancipating the three 
worlds, should abandon their reflection of reality. But the 
world as It appears to man, living on the plane of bhava, 
Is split Into the terms of an antithesis. This is only the 
appearance, and Bhava is confined to the plane of appear- 
ance. According to the Lankavatara-sutra, some such terms 
of anti-thesis are. (1) asti and nasti, (2) saasvata and uccheda, 
(3) sva-laksana and samanya-laksana, (4) lakshya and 
lakshana. (5) grahya and grahaka, (6) samsara and 
nirvana. (7) utpada and nlrodha. (8) krltaka and akritaka, 
(9) bahyam and adhyatmaka, (10) anya and ananya, 
(11) aneka and ekata..(12) ubhaya and nobhaya, (13) nitya 



and anltya. and (14) buddht and boddhavya.*' Though none 
of the terms Is an adequate description of the reality, which 
is of the nature of Yatha-bhutam, ordinary men will always 
try to describe the world by some such terms. 

The realisation of the voidness (sunyata) of all pheno- 
mena is made possible by the happy union of the opposites, 
prajna and upaya. A careful discrimination between know- 
ledge and the object of knowledge, is which is known as the 
highest knowledge of Prajna, or the knowledge of Prajna. 
The compassion is of the nature of affection (Raga), as It 
removes the sufferings (ranjati), which spring up from num- 
berless causes. The compassion Is called upaya or "means", 
because it always like a boat, leads him towards goal. The 
commingling of the two— Prajna and Upaya— is like the com- 
mingling of water and milk, where the duality is merged 
into one without distinction, and Is called Prajnopaya. This 
is the creative principle of the Universe, and everything 
emerges and develops from this principle. The Prajnopaya 
is called Mahasukha, because it gives eternal happiness, 
and It is known as Samantabhadra, as it is wholly auspicious. 
The apparent dual aspect of man as well as of the 
whole universe, of which the human is but a certain mani- 
festation, has been symbolised by the Prajnopaya. Prajna 
is the female-aspect and Upaya is the male aspect. When 
they are represented or "pictured" in anthropomorphic shape 
they embrace each other, like male and female in coition.** 
This is to show that the one cannot be without the other, 
and that they are basically one. This symbol is of special 
significance. It comprises the physical symbol by means of 
which man's spiritual journey is pictured and the cosmic 
symbol by means of which spiritual things and relations 
are suggested. It is the means of apprehending and express- 



' The enumeration of opposilea In the Lankavatara-sutra reminds one of 
the Pythagorean contraries. In Metaphysics B86\ 23-26, Aristotle mentions 
these contraries. These are (I) Limit and the Unlimited ; (2) Odd and Even ; 
(3) Unity and Plurality, (4) Right and Left ; (5) Male and Female : (6) Rest 
and Motion ; |7) Straight and Crooked : (B) Light and Darkness : (9) Good 
and Evil : and (10) Square and Oblong. 

s Mabamahopadhya P. K. Acharya In his encyclopaedic work on "Qlorics 
of India" (Allahabad, 1SS2) p. 3 refers to nindu marriage as "nuptial 
ceremonies which bind a man and a woman Into a complete being of 
which on© hair is man and the other half woman. This romantic Ideal Is 
phjslcally represented In the Ardha-Narlswera Image of God Siva and 
parvati". In Brlhadaranyaka Upanishad. God la said to have divided hlm- 
eclf into two portions, which became the bride and the brldegroo-n. 
Similar concepts are also met In Plato's Symposium (DIels. B. 61) 



ing value, relations not otherwise expressible, and their 
expansion shows this to bo so. Thus the essential function 
ot this symbol of Prajnopaya Is to give men Insight and 
knowledge of Reality. 

This symbol, Prajnopaya, when Interpreted, means 
that the Dhatus or elementary phenomena must combine 
with the Skandhas or forces, which together produce what 
Is called man or the universe. The Dhatus are female, and 
comprise five items, which are arranged according to 
density ; density of matter (Including elasticity o[ form and 
volume, prithvi), cohesion (ap), heat (tejas), expansion (vayu). 
and space (akasa). To these five female items correspond five 
male Items, also arranged according to decreasing density : 
materiality (muscles, sinews, bones etc., rupa), feeling 
(vedana), sensation (samjna), mottvlty (samskarah) and con- 
sciousness (vijnana). This polarity may be spoken of as 
potential and kinetic energy, the Prajna or the Dhatus being 
the potential energy, and the Upaya and the Skandhas being 
the kinetic energy. Their union produces a given pheno- 
menon, which alone is real. So also the union of one sthayi- 
bhava with its opposite sthayi-bhava stimulated by vibhava, 
accompanied with anubhava, vyabhicharlbhava, leads to rasa. 
The fact is that the elementary phenomena, the "reserves" 
(dhatu) are thought to be female, and conceived as "wisdom" 
(prajna), while the forces (skandha) that operate conjointly 
with them are thought to be male and conceived as "activ- 
ity" (upaya), is ample proof of the deep insight Into and 
understanding of the wholeness of life, according to the 
Buddhist Tantrics. Feminity which Is experienced by the 
male through the objective woman, and through the un- 
conscious forces of his psyche, is more deeply rooted in the 
realm of possibilities than are the male forces which, though 
they operate conjointly with the female forces, more often 
combat them and are in danger to lose the contact with 
the deeper- layers of life. As long as wholeness or totality 
has not been realised. It is Impossible to make any assertion 
as regard what masculinity and femininity are in reality. 
The appellation of man's or woman's consciousness is appli- 
cable only to the world of appearances or bhava. This is 
obviously limited, because it is confined to the surface, to 
man's ego, linked up with the physical sex. 

The equation of feminity with "wisdom" and of mas- 
culinity with "activity" is not at all an idealisation of the 



existing duality of man and woman. Dr. Guenther objects 
to calling "wisdom" and "activity" as idealisations of the 
feminine and male aspects of life. Wisdom in its highest 
aspect, is the void, while activity in its highest form, is all 
comprehensive kindness. To ordinary common sense, it is 
the woman who embodies all kindness and love, while the 
man is the model of spiritual qualities. But neither the 
kindness of the woman, nor the reason of the man will lead 
to the goal. On the contrary they are the strongest fetters 
and obstacles. The kindness of the woman is ego-related, it 
Is shown to the small world of husband, children and near- 
est relatives. In the same way, the reason of the man is 
ego-related, and concerned with thirst for fame and similar 
egotistic vanities. By clinging to such superficialities, the 
gap between the individual and wholeness (See Ch. IX) 
becomes almost unbridgeable. Therefore, through inte- 
grating femininity, that is, all that has been excluded from 
the world of the ego, the* man must convert his "reason- 
able" activity into kindness, which comprises the whole 
universe. In exactly the same way, through integrating 
masculinity, the woman must develop the faculty of insight 
into what lies beyond her own family circle. In no way, 
must this development degenerate into mere intellection. 
If this integration and change of personality are achieved, 
the artificial distinction of man and woman will vanish. In 
this integration, man and woman must be prepared to bring 
in everything they have. Wholeness asks for the whole in 
man. The Prajno-paya-viniscaya-siddhi. I. 14-17, writes. 
"When one realises that all phenomena are not a some- 
thing (nlh-svabhavata), and when one differentiates between 
knowledge and the knowledgeable, one speaks of the essence 
of wisdom (prajna-tattva). 

"Since it affects (ranjati), all beings distressed by the 
floods of suffering, rising from various causes, kindness 
(krpa) is sung of as love (raga). 

"Since in a proper way, like a boat. It leads Into the 
desired goal (upayanayati), one praises it as activity (upaya), 
because of Its properness. 

"Their unity, like that of water and milk, is called 
activity, full of wisdom (prajnopaya), because of their 
nonqualify". 

The male-female relationship or polarity, described by 



the symbols of the Dhatus and of the Skandhas, and repre- 
senting both man and the universe, is restricted to the 
realm of the physical. In the human sphere of man and 
woman, this polarity corresponds to the relation of the 
man to the karma-mudra, which culminates In the momentary 
satiation of the physiological sex drive. The physical co- 
lmpllcates the mental. Both the physical and the mental are 
one in exactly the same way, as men and universe are one. 
The polarity of matter and mind Is seen In "the fact that 
viewed from a spiritual level, the "material" Dhatus arc 
goddesses and that the "material" Skandhas are Buddhas. 
Again, the basic polarity of masculinity and femininity is 
pointed out. The Guhya Samaja-tantra p. 137 writes, "In 
short, the five skandhas are called the five Buddhas". 

Indrabhutl in Jnana-siddhi II. 1-3, writes, "Because the 
five skandhas are by nature. Buddhas, they are called the 
Victorious Ones (jina) ; the Dhatus are called Locana and 
so on. For this reason, one speaks of the Buddha-nature (of 
all beings and of the whole universe). 

"Since all the beings in the three worlds are by nature 
always Buddhas, all their activities serve the end to realise 
Buddhahood. In vain is the occupation with tradition. 

Since all the world is the Buddha, all the beings In the 
three worlds are the Buddha too. The troublesome experi- 
ences of pleasure, sorrow, lust and so on, are not meant for_ 
(such a) world". 

The five Buddhas are In the sequence'' of the five 
Skandhas, the White Vairocana, the yellow Ratna-sambhava, 
the red Amitabha, the green Amogha-slddhi, and the dark 
blue or black Aksobhya. The Ave corresponding female 
deities are : Locana, Mamaki, Pandava-vaslnl, Tartnl and 
Vajradhatvlsvari. 

These divine figures, commonly known as the Dhayanl- 
buddhas and their saktls, are not at all something ultimate. 
They are but another aspect of the indivisible whole, the 
mental aspect, just as the Skandhas and the Dhatus are 
the "material" or physical aspect. Therefore, to give one- 
self up to this divine world Is as stupid as to cling to the 
material world. He who realises that his life and all its 
activities are not a thing apart, to be held and pursued 
egotistically as if enjoyment was something from the 
whole, will more speedily and truly attain, than by neuro- 
tically fleeing from and casting aside some aspect or other 



as being either unspiritual or Illusory. To neglect or to deny 
the needs of the body, to think of it as something not divine, 
is to neglect and to deny all life. A life of mingled pleasure 
and pain, a life lived on the plane of bhavas, is due to one- 
sldedness, when one aspect or another is unduly emphasized. 
He who strives for wholeness, who goes for the root from 
where everything he has split up into contradictory propo- 
sitions has started, will see that there cannot be separato- 
ness between him and the whole, and happiness and bliss 
are his. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in the Chapter on Harmony in 
his series of lectures on Kalidasa (Andhra University. 1956) 
appreciates the Importance of harmony of opposites in a 
great work of art. In p. 166, Dr. Raja writes, "Harmony 
among the differents becomes a cardinal point In the Vedic 
thought. The Atharvaveda speaks of the earth bearing 
humanity that never overcrowded and that spoke different 
languages and followed different religious practices. At 
the end of the Rgveda, there is a hymn on harmony, where 
people are called upon to come together, to think in har- 
mony and to speak in harmony.* 1 

Saraha in 66, speaks of this Ideal state beyond all 
contraries which might as well be taken as the description 
of the ideal aesthetic state. Although he enjoys the objec- 
tive world, he is not taken in by the objects. "One plucks 
the lotus flower without getting wet from the water. So 
also the Yogin who goes for the root (from whence every- 
thing has started), though enjoying the objective world, Is 
not affected by the objects." 



Ill 

It has already been noted in Sec. Ill of Ch. IX how 
the Hathayogi experiences a special form of Bliss (Ananda) 

t~Dr7 Raja In p. 177-8 again speaks at length On the importance of opposites 
in a work or art. "Similarly, differences have a great value In art also. 
There fa no art without the clhTercnces. Art la the unity In the differents. 
The greater the difference, the greater is the scope for art. This Is clear In 
the art of musle and in the art of painting. Music Is the harmony In notes 
that are far apart. What are termed Samvadi Svaras {concordant notes) 
are v.hat He Tar apart in the scheme of notes. Neighbouring notes are 
not accepted as concordant In the science or music. Similarly, in painting 
also there is greater art If there are greater differences in the colours that 
are used. There must be the contrast of colours presented in such a nay 
"that there Is appeasing harmony. That is art." 
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and gains special powers (siddhi), through the arousal of 
the Kundallni. The arousal of Kundalinl is dependent on 
the Yogin's achieving a perfect balance between the five 
vayus, operating in opposite directions in the human body. 
The human body manifests itself through the operation of 
the five breaths, called, (1) prana, (2) apana (3) samana, 
(4) udana, and (5) vyana respectively. These breaths are 
different modifications of the element of wind, vayu-tattva, 
which is incited to function by the Joint operation of the 
organs. The functions of these breaths are indicated by the 
different motive forces, working within the organic body. 
It has been noticed in Ch. II how all vibhavas are gathered 
by prana vayu, seated in the hrdaya. Prana vayu extends 
upto the mouth and the nose through which air is drawn, 
and then expelled from the lungs. From a physiologist's 
point of view, It may, however, be stated that this parti- 
cular breath is to certain extent associated with the 
"respiratory system", which is primarily concerned with 
the oxygenation of blood, and the removal of carbon 
dioxide. Samana's sphere of activity is down from the heart 
upto the navel. It is so called, because it carries equally 
(samara nayateeti samana), the juice of food and drinks to 
different parts of the body for proper adjustment. It Is 
thus partially associated with the "digestive" and specially 
with the "circulatory system", which Is concerned with the 
distribution of blood, lymph, and other substances trans- 
ported thereto. Apana's sphere is down from the navel 
upto the soles of the feet. It is so called, because it carries 
away urine, stool, foetus and similar other substances 
downwards (apanayanad-apana). It is thus primarily asso- 
ciated with the "excretory system" concerned with the 
removal of wastes, and to a certain extent with the delivery 
or the child from the mother's womb. Udana's sphere is 
extended from the forepart of the nose upto the head. It 
Is so called, because It carries upwards chyle, and such 
other fluids (unnayanad-udana). It Is thus connected with 
the arterial pulsation In the higher members of the body. 
Vyana Is so called, because It pervades the entire physical 
system (vyapl vyana HI). It Is thus associated with the 
"nervous system". Of these, prana Is stated to be the chief. 
Whenever prana passes out of the body, the remaining 
breaths also follow it. 

The author of the Yuktl-diplka (Metropolitan Publish- 



tag House, pp. 125-127) furnishes an elaborate treatment 
of these vital breaths. He states that each of these breaths 
has got double functions— one Internal and the other 
external. Now, the functioning of the prana through the 
mouth and the nostrils' as stated above, Is what is known 
to be its internal function. Its external function is mani- 
fested in an individual when he is in a mood of acting in 
subservience to some other agency. Etymologically speak- 
ing, prana means pranati. It means obedience, subordination 
or susceptibility to something. For Instance, obedience on 
the part of a soldier towards the general, or tendency to 
bend downward as in the case of a tree by the weight of 
its fruit, or susceptibility on the part of an individual to 
virtue, wealth, enjoyment and wisdom, as well as their 
reverse — all these are due to external manifestation of 
prana. 

The function of apana is to carry every thing down. Its 
Internal function is to carry urine and such other substances 
downward, and this has already been stated. Its external 
function is perceived in an individual, when he is in a mood 
of reverting from some lower or higher, ideal, such as 
reversion from vice or virtue. In the physical body. Its seat 
Is underneath prana. Still it is stronger than prana. This is 
so because, its nature Is to drag prana downward, with the 
intention of keeping it confined therein, and so on. 

The Yogln who wishes to arouse the Kundallni, must 
harmonise prana with apana, the two opposed breaths 
eternally at work in the human system. It is the primary 
requisite in pranayama. The Ananda-kanda in Amrltee- 
Karana-Visranti. Ullasa. 20. slokas 69-81, discusses the 
technique of achievement of this balance. It has been 
noticed in Ch. IX how prana and apana reach a balance in 
the nabhl-kanda. It has been seen how the state of 
sama, which has been identified by the Gita with Brahraa- 
hood, is a state of perfect calm and equipoise. This equipoise 
is between the opposite tendencies of prana and apana. The 
prana Is held by the apana, as the apana is held In place 
by the prana. The breath goes out with the noise "ham", 
and it enters with the sound "sa". The jlva is continuously 
muttering the "hamsa" or ajapa mantra throughout the 
day. The Ananda-kanda writes. 

pranapana-samakarsc tatha pranam-aponata 
bahlr-gacched-hakarcna sa-karenantaravisct. 69 
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hamsa-soham manumamum sada Jcevo jnpct-prlye. 
ekavlmsat-sahasram ca sat-satadhlkam-eeswarl 70 

hamsa-raantrasya samkhya syad-ahoratrena sarvada. 
hamsakhyo-ayam maha-mantro hyajapetl prakcertlta. 71 
japakhyeyam ca gayatrce yaml-kalvalya-daylnee 
ctat-saraam tapo jnanam Japa punyam na klracana.i"') 72 
The Kundallnl Is ot the nature of fire. Just as two 
(Utits when struck, give out sparks of fire, so the name of 
Kundallnl Is kindled as -prana clashes with and comes to a 
deep embrace with apana. The rigid substance lies hidden 
in sahasrasara. Rasa enjoyment is only possible when this 
rigid substance Is melted down by the heat of Kundallnl. 
This rigid substance Is called Soma In the Vcdas. This Is 
also known as the Kama-Kala tattva. The different stages 
of the passing of the rigid substance Into the molten stages 
of rasa are beauttfully described in the Yoglnl-hrdaya- 
dipika. So the awakening of the Kundalinl through the 
clash of opposed prana and apana makes possible the reali- 
sation of rasa. 

The Bhagavad-Glta, which speaks of sama as qualify- 
ing the Brahma (Sannyasa-yoga. 5. 19) holds that this sama 
Is only to be achieved through perfect balancing of prana . 
and apana (Sannyasa-yoga. 5. 27). In Sannyasa. 5.19, the 
nature of this sama has been discussed. It has been seen in 
Ch. IX how the Ideal of sama dominates Indian Rasa 
speculations. In Sannyasa 5.27-28, the Glta writes, 

sparsan-kritva bahlr - bahyanscakshu - scalvantave bhruve 
pranapanan saman kritva nasabhyantara - carlnau 
Jitendriya - mano - buddhir - munlr - moksaparayann 
vigateccha - bhaya - krodho ya sada mukta eve sa. <"*) 
The Samkara-bhasya In explaining the nature of this 
balance between prana and apana writes, "sparsam 
sabdadeen kritva bahir - bahyan srotradi - dvarenantar- 
buddhan pravesita sabda-dayo visaya-stan acintayato bahya 
bahlreva krlta bhavati. tanevam bahl kritva cak-suscaivan- 
tare bhruvo, krltvctyanusajyate. Tatha prana-panau nasa 
abhyantara-charlnam saman kritva." P"i The Samkara- 
bhasya says that when the manifestations of inward moving 
apana are looked upon as the manifestation of the one 
entity, then there Is sattva-suddhl. It has been noticed In 
Ch. V how sattva-suddhl, resulting from a balance, leads to 
sumannassa as well as to preksakattva, the two primary 
requisites in Bharata's Rasa-analysis, 



The analysis of Ramanuja's concept of Suddha-sattva 
(vide Ch. IV), has been found to be very close to Bharata's 
sumanassa preksaka. The Ramanuja-bhasya on Bhagavad-Glta. 
Sannyasa. 5. 27-28, is emphatic on the necessity of first 
achieving a balance between inhalation and exhalation, or 
prana and apana. This will lead to the mastering of all 
incentives, fear or anger. It will free the practitioner from 
the tyranny of worldly needs. The Bhasya writes, bahyam 
visaya-sparsam vahi krltva bahyendriya-vyaparan sarvam- 
upasamhrltya yoga-yogyasane rju-kaya upavisya bhruvantare 
nasagre vinasya nasabhyanta-charinan pranapanan saman 
krltva ucchasa-niswasan samagatee kritva atma avalokana- 
danyatra pravrittyanarh "- endriya - mano - buddhi tata eva 
vigateccha-bhaya krodha moksa-parayana moksaika - prayo- 
pani muni atmavalokanaseela ya, sada mukta eva sa sadhya- 
dasayamiva sadhana - dasayamapi mukta eva sa ityartha.''"' 
This is like the jivan-mukta stage, and the way of achieving 
it, is according to the Gita, by perfect balancing of prana 
and apana. 

Just as prana and apana are opposed to each other, and 
meet at a point, so also udana and samana are opposed to 
each other. They are placed at the two extremes of susumna. 
The Patanjala Yoga Sutra. III. 39, speaks of what happens 
when udana is controlled. The conquest of udana leads to 
extreme lightness, and lifts up the conqueror. When one 
contemplates on the udana in the susumna, it carries the 
yogi up. But for the realisation of even higher truth, the 
yogi shall have to conquer samana (Yoga-sutra. III. 40). 
Udana's sphere of activity Is extended from the forepart of 
the nose upto the head. It is so called because it carries up- 
wards chyle and such other fluids, (unnayanad udana). It Is 
thus connected with the arterial pulsation in the higher 
members of the body. 

Samana is situated at one extreme of file susumna, 
which runs through the null-point between prana and apana. 
Any pleasure derived from functioning jointly along with 
others is due to the presence of this breath. This particular 
breath incites an Individual to make others share In his 
pleasure and pain. Any joint activity, such as making gifts 
jointly, sacrificing Jointly, living jointly with other members 
of the family, and so on— all these are the results of the 
external manifestation of Samana (sahavaslhanat sahabha- 
vacca samana). This breath is stronger than prana and apana. 



As it is situated in the middle of those two breaths, hence 
like a mediator, it attempts to keep them In proper 
balance. It is samana under whose pressure the two oppos- 
ing breaths of prana and apana become balanced. 

That motive force which reaches higher upto the brain, 
which drags the spirit from the lower level to the higher, 
is called udana. Surpassing the zones of prana, apana and 
samana. lt'pushes upwards fluids and semen upto the brain. 
Being obstructed there, it recedes and thus becomes the 
cause of releasing letters, words, sentences and verses, and 
such other compositions through the mouth. This is what 
is known to be its internal function. Any superiority com- 
plex that appears in an individual is due to the external 
manifestation of this breath. 

Just as prana reaches a balance with apana, so also 
udana strikes a balance with its opposite samana. The null- 
point of prana and apana is super-imposed on the null-point 
of udana and samana. It is from this null-point, or madhya- 
bindu that vyana proceeds. It is here that there is the first 
beginning of Rasa. 

Vyana is diffused throughout the system. Through its 
instrumentality, blood and such other fluids are circulated 
even upto the extremity of nails and pores. It has already 
been noticed that Sattvika-bhavas like vaivarnya and sweda 
arc due to a derangement of vyana (vide Ch. VII). This 
indicates that this breath is particularly associated with the 
nervous system. This is its internal function. Any acute 
feeling of inseparable connection or strong union between 
dlflercnt individuals arises out of the external manifestation 
of this breath. The author of the Yukti-dipika holds prana 
to be the strongest of all the breaths. As long as the bodily 
frame is pervaded by this breath, the other sub-ordinate 
breaths work in perfect harmony with it. They are in per- 
fect equipoise. But whenever vyana discontinues to function, 
the result is that the entire system gradually begins to 
collapse. It has already been noticed that Rasa-realisation is 
nothing but the manifestation of this madhya-blndu. 

It is at this madhya-blndu, that there is the realisation 
of mantra sadhana and prana sadhana. It is at this point that 
the sadhaka perfects the vija. granted to him by the guru, 
with his own penance or sadhana. The nama Is for all these 
In the mayiya 'body. The vija dcha is the second body 
granted by the preceplor. This vija dcha Is the foundation 



ie purjflod deha, which is to be attained by mantra 
ana. In mantra sadhana, the body is gradually perfected 
ugh an elaborate process, the outlines of which are 
:ated below. So also in bhava-sadhana. the child and the 
ler are blended Into one unity, where the two have lost 
• identity. This central point is the pivot on which turn 
emporary relations. The aim of the Yogic purifications 
le mediation, the practice of the Tantrics, the sadhanas 
le Slddhas are all directed to the attainment of this 
ral point, or madhya-bindu. 

The methods and disciplines wherewith to kill death, 
thus to render the sundcrance of life from the body, or 

versa an absolute impossibility, is only to be had in 
elaborate processes indicated below. These processes, 
nning with a purifying cure of the cells, tissues and 
ins of the body by rigidly ordered general living based 
fly on restricted alimentation, as also by a concurrent 
:tice of "Interior prayer", aimed at setting up such 
[Ue molecular vibrations in* the body as ought in the 
: run to change its composition and quality. It proceeds 
ue course to alter, through a mastery of the nature of 
iiogeny by means of aptly directed spiritual exercises, 
usual bodily functions. Then they tend to bring about 
lew of the changing orientation of the spiritual objective, 
appearance of new organs, tissues and functions in 
e of the old, which are allowed to pass away. The pro- 
es further make the new organs, tissues and functions 
i their own in relation to a new, simplified order of 
lal economy, and afterwards reduce, by systematic 
slo-psychic and psycho-spiritual culture of a special 
[, not only the regenerate visible body, but also its 
espondingly regenerate companions, the subtle body 

the supra-"subtle body, to their pristine radical confor- 
[on. In order to telescope the least subtle of them into 
less subtle, and the less subtle into the subtle, till the 
:esses, natural and preternatural, are ultimately directed 
he dematerialislng transmutation of the refined, though 
shable, physical basis of life into a transphysical, in- 
■uptible, evarlasting one. The changes in bodily struc- 

and function, pending the transmutation of the corrup- 
: physical Into the Incorruptible super-physical basis of 

reach their fullest completion, some time before the 
ismigrator is able to get out of the cycle of births, and 



this completion is an indication of his signal freedom from 
the glamour of temporal interests, a freedom which signi- 
fies the consummation of the transmlgrational discipline. 
Between the state ol such a freedom from temporal con- 
cerns and their bitter criticisms, overt and covert, and that 
of his corporal transubstantiation, which is the pass-port to 
get out of the cycle of births, his chastened and purified 
consciousness, as the result and reflection of his arduous 
psychic culture, deepens and expands in luminosity, no 
higher than the Intermittent "polar" (savlkalpa) or the 
remittent "non-polar" (nlr-vlkalpa) experience, as the con- 
tinuous, sahaja "spiritual" or transcendental vision cannot 
be in sight for the transmigrator till he be qualified by the 
transubtantlatlon of his corporature Into a deathless form. 
The modus of the transmutation of the corruptible body into 
an incorruptible one. Is In Its essence, preternatural and 
mystic, though it has initially to do with an ultra organic 
sublimation of the previously cleaned somatic constituents, 
pari passu with a supra-physiological viviflcation of the 
transformed metabolic processes, so as to render the body 
and life free from their dependence on the physical world for 
their upkeep. The transmutation, when complete, docs not 
outwardly interfere with the relative disposition of the 
bodily parts ; only their vitality is manifestly maintained 
on a ceaseless supply of unseen extra-physical nurture, with 
the result that the body as a whole suffers an ethereal 
change in composition, though It seemingly wears intact its 
usual complexion, features and form, and presents no devia- 
tion from its usual course, and that the unseen source of 
its nourishment is shifted by degrees to subtler and subtler 
planes of nature in direct touch with it, within and without. 
Though seemingly opaque, the transubstantial body neither 
casts a shadow, nor leaves a foot-print. The effect of the 
transmutation of the body into the mantra-tanu (body con- 
sisting of the sacred formula) is, in fact, very far-reaching, 
for It empties the refined body, made up of impure maya, 
of the remnants of its ponderous, corruptible, life-long 
material, and charges it instead with imponderable, incor- 
ruptible, deathless, ethereal substance, and thus makes of 
it, a fit place of the pure spirit, which dwells in man, 
through all the period of transmlgrational catharsis or puri- 
fication, and transubstantiative transformation of the body. 
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rising from glory to glory, in Increase of consciousness, in 
depth of holiness, and in richness of grace. 

The final aim of the Natha Siddhas, as contrasted with 
the Yogins in Mantra-yoga, Laya-yoga. and Raja-yoga, is 
jivan-mukti, or liberation while living, and this state of 
liberation is what is meant by Immortality. The question of 
escaping death may be taken to be the most salient feature 
of Hathayoga as contrasted to the other forms of Yoga, 
just referred to. These three latter schools are idealistic in 
their philosophical outlook and therefore, lay the greatest 
emphasis on the final arrest of the mind, and the attain- 
ment of liberation thereby (liberation from the whirl of 
coming and going) the emphasis of Hatha-yoga seems to be 
primarily on the physical or physiological practices, which 
remove disease, decay and death. In the description of the 
benefits attainable through the practices of yoga, state- 
ments are frequently met with, that through such and such 
yoglc practices, the yogln gets rid of all diseases, his old 
body becomes rejuvenated, his body becomes changeless 
like a mountain, he becomes a victor over Kala, and a 
deceiver of Kala. Patanjali gives Hatha-yoga a subsidiary 
place ; it is resorted to only for gaining control over the 
physical and the physiological systems. But this 
control necessarily affects psychological states and condi- 
tions, and a perfect control over the psychological states, 
leads to final liberation. 

It is quite possible that Bharata was influenced by 
both these streams of yoga. Bharata's Rasa analysis being 
a psycho-physiological correlation, in the strictly psycho- 
logical portion, he was indebted to Patanjala Yoga-sutra, 
while in the physiological analysis, his outlook had been 
coloured by Indian medical science, as also by such prac- 
tices as Hatha-yoga and rasayana. It is useful to remem- 
ber the importance of both of them, to find out precisely 
the range of Bharata's indebtedness to his predecessors. 

Coming to the question of practical Sadhana (with 
which this section is more immediately concerned), it is 
found that the Natha Siddhas called their sadhana Kaya- 
sadhana (culture of the body) with a view to attaining Kaya- 
siddhl (perfection of the body). The process has frequently 
been styled in the vernaculars as the Ulta-sadhana, or the 
regressive process, and the epithet is doubly significant. 
The yoga practice of the Natha Siddhas is Ulta or regres- 



of Siva, and the sun as the principle of change and destruc- 
tion resides in the region of Sakti. The moon In addition 
to the one digit (kala), which Is the digit of the nectar, and 
which it possesses by virtue of its own nature, possesses 
sixteen other kalas, which are explained here as the sixteen 
modes in which the moon functions (Slddha-siddhanta- 
paddhatl, 1.63). This theory of the sun and the moon with 
its cosmologlcal significance is found explained in the 
second Brahmana of the VrhaJ-jabalopanisat. The moon and 
the sun are thus associated with Siva and Saktl. The moon 
is the depository of Amrita or ambrolsa, which gives im- 
mortality, while the sun is the fire of destruction, kalagni 
(Goraksa-Vijaya. p. 134 ; Goraksa-paddhatl 2nd Sataka, 
verses 32-33, Bombay edition). The moon Is situated Just 
below the Sahasrasara, or the lotus of thousand petals In 
the cerebrum region, — it Is facing downdards, and the sun 
is situated in the region of the navel or In the lowest plexus 
(Muladhara) facing upwards (Goraksa-paddhati. p. 35, 
verses 71-73). It Is held that blndu, which Is the quintes- 
sence of the body is of two kinds, viz., the yellowing white 
hmdu (padma btndu), and the red blndu (lohita blndu),— 
the former Is of the nature of semen (sukra) while the latter 
Is of the nature of ovum (maha rajas). The blndu (I.e. the 
white blndu or semen) is contained In the sun in the navel ; 
this blndu is Siva and that in the moon, and the rajas is 
Sakti, which is the sun (Goraksha-paddhati. p. 35, verses 
71-73). Thus it seems that the conception of the moon and 
the sun has been associated with that of Siva and Sakti, 
and metaphysically, the moon and the sun represent, the 
nature of Siva and Sakti, respectively. The sun is kalagni 
or the fire of destruction, and it is also called Rudra (I.e. 
the Terrible one) as opposed to Siva (the All-good one). In 
the Kaula-jnana-nlrnaya, this Kalagni as Rudra is asso- 
ciated with Sakti, and is said to be seated in the lower 
region (Muladhara within the mouth of the Vadava.) It is 
held that there are seven lower regions called patala, and 
seven upper regions called heaven. Creation lasts as long 
as the Kalagni remains in the lower region, in its proper 
place ; but when it burns upwards, dissolution starts. In 
the Buddhist Tantras and the Buddhist Sahajiya songs 
these principles of the sun and the moon have been con- 
ceived as the flre-forcc In the Nlrmana-kaya (i.e. the plexus 
of "the body of transformation") and as the Bodhl-citta in 
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the Usnisa-kamala respectively. The fire-force in the 
Nlrmana-kaya (I.e. the plexus of "the body of transforma- 
tion") and as the Bodhi-cltta In the Usnisa-kamala respec- 
tively. The fire-force in the Nirmana-kaya (situated, ac- 
cording to the Buddhists, in the navel region), is described 
as the goddess, Candali. 

The sadhana of ■ the Hatha-yogins consists, on the whole, 
in the act of combining the sun and the moon after getting 
complete mastery over them. In describing the Yogic powers 
of Hadi-siddha, Mayanamati frequently refers to the fact 
that Had! slddha has made the sun and the moon his ear- 
rings (Gopicandrcr Gan. C. Univ. Part I. p. 61). Though this 
statement Is found only in Bengali literature to describe 
the mythical power of Hadl-slddha, with whom evcry-thing 
Impossible becomes possible, there is deeper yogic signi- 
ficance behind It. The principles of the sun and the moon 
have been referred to in the Goraksa-vijaya under various 
imageries. 

This act of combining the sun with the moon, or the 
perfect control over them, then implies many things in 
practical yoga. It Implies firstly, the regressive process of 
turning the cosmic manifestation back to the original form 
of rest; and this is effected by the Yogins by rousing Sakti, 
and uniting her with Siva in the Sahasrasara. The combi- 
nation of the sun and the moon Implies secondly the yogic 
practice in which the male and the female unite, and the 
combined substance of the seed and the ovum is sucked 
within by the yogin or the yogini, as the case may be, 
through some secret yogic processes, vajroli-mudra. Again, 
the practice of purifying and controlling the nerves like Ida 
and Pingala, by controlling prana and apana through pro- 
cesses of Pranayama, is what is meant by the combination 
of the sun and the moon. The three important nerves, Ida, 
Pingala and Susumna In the left, right and the middle are 
frequently described in the Yogic texts as of the nature of 
the moon, the sun and the fire, (Soma or Candra, Surya 
and Agnl), respectively. In the Natha cult, however the 
commingling of the sun and the moon has the deeper signi- 
ficance of transforming the material body of change to an 
immutable body of perfection. It can be effected by a per- 
fect control over the destructive force of the sun, and then 
rejuvenating the whole body with the nectar oozing from 
the moon. The sun represents the principle of destruction. 



and the moon that of creation. The yogln tries to avoid 
both the extremes, and have recourse to a principle of . 
eternal conservation. This can only be cflcctcd by the per- 
fect commingling of the principle of destruction and crea- 
tion. This is what is meant by the real commingling of the 
sun and the moon. 

The Natha-Yogins looked at the sun and the moon 
from this standpoint. It is held in practical yoga that the 
quintessence of the visible body Is distilled In the form of 
Soma or nectar (amrita) and is repositcd in the moon In the 
Sahasrasara. There Is a curved duct from the moon below 
the Sahasrasara upto the hollow in the palatal region. This 
is known in the Yoga philosophy as the Samkhlni. This is 
the banka nala (i.e. the curved duct) frequently mentioned 
in the vernacular literature through which the maha-rasa 
(i.e. soma-rasa) passed (Goraksa-Vljaya, p. 147). This 
curved duct Samkhlni is described )n the Goraksa-vijaya as 
the serpent with mouths at both ends (Goraksa-vijaya 
p. 141. 143, 144). The mouth of this Samkhlni, through 
which the Soma or Amrita pours down from the moon is 
called the Dasama-dvara or the tenth door of the body as 
distinguished from the other nine ordinary doors 
(Amaraugha-sasana. Kashmir Series, Texts and Studies, 
p. 11). This tenth door is the most important in the yoga, 
and is frequently referred to in old and mediaeval Bengali 
literature. Through this tenth door, nectar trickles down 
from the moon. Now, it is held that in the ordinary course, 
the nectar trickling down the moon through this tenth door, 
falls in the fire of the sun, and is eaten up or dried up by 
the sun. The quintessence of the body in the form of Soma 
or Amrita, being thus dried up, the body falls a victim to 
the fire of destruction (kalagni)— this is how in the natural 
course of things, death becomes the Inevitable end of life. 
This ordinary course of the flow of nectar must be checked, 
and this is the only way of deceiving k&la (time), and be- 
coming immortal. The tenth door must be shut up or well- 
guarded— and this has been figuratively hinted in the ver- 
nacular literature, by the phrase, "locking up the tenth 
door", or "placing sentinels" there. If this door remains 
open, the Maha-rasa, which Is the best wealth of man, will 
be stolen away by the Sun or death (Goraksa-paddhati, 
verse 15). On the other hand, if the Maha-rasa can be saved 



from the sun, and If the yogin can himself drink this nec- 
tar, the yogin will undoubtedly become immortal. 

But the Natha siddhas differed from the Buddhist 
Sahajiyas in their approach to the question of the nature 
of ultimate bliss and Immortality. The final goal of the 
Buddhist-Sahajiyas, is the attainment of Maha-sukha. The 
Natha-siddhas believed in the reality of birth and death, 
and tried to escape from the whirl of coming and going by 
transubstantiating the material body of change to subtle 
ethereal body, and that again Anally to a perfectly divine 
body : but the Buddhist Sahajiyas inherited from the earlier 
schools of Buddhism the spirit of extreme idealism, and 
tried to avoid the whirl of birth and death by realising the 
void nature of the self and of all the Dharmas, and they 
further contended that the void nature of the self and the 
not-self can be realised only through the realisation of the 
Maha-sukha. The emphasis of the Nathas is on the yogic 
process of transubstantiating this corporal body of death 
and decay, — and the emphasis of the Buddhist Sahajiyas is 
on the sexo-yogic practice, which transforms the ordinary 
scx-j)leasure to a higher and deeper emotion of bliss. Of 
course, the Kaya-sadhana of the Nathists is also there in 
the practices of the Buddhists. 

It should be noted that the Maha-sukha of the Buddhist 
Sahajiyas was not a purely physiological sensation ; there 
was also a psychological element involved in it. This 
psychological aspect in the Sadhana (associated with the 
sex emotion and sex-pleasure) is conspicuous by its absence 
the Natha school. The Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, as pointed 
out by Dr. S. B. Das Gupta (vide Obscure Religious Cults, 
Calcutta University) was based primarily on the divinisatlon 
of the sex-emotion by both physiological and psychological 
discipline. The Maha-sukha as the Sahaja nature of the self 
and the not-self, was transformed into the emotion of 
supreme love' in the Vaisnava school. Neither Maha-sukha 
nor supreme love of the purest and the most intense nature 
Is attainable without the help of the chosen woman, and It 
is for this reason, that the Buddhists always spoke of her 
as the incarnation of Prajna, and the Valsnavas of Maha- 
bhava (i.e. the supreme emotion of love as personified by 
Badha)— and this attitude of the Sahajiyas, both Buddhist 
and Vaisnava, will present a sharp contrast to that of the 
Natha siddhas In general. 



In ideology as well as in methodology, the yoga sys- 
tem of the Natha siddhas is strikingly similar to that ot the 
Rasayana school.*' The Sadhana of the Natha Siddhas is 
essentially a sadhana of transubstantlation and transfigura- 
tion. It has been said in the Yoga-vlja that the perfect body 
of the yogln is subtler than the subtlest, yet grosser than 
the grossest ; the yogin can transform his body according 
to his will— and his form is above all disease and death. 
He plays in the three worlds sportively wherever ho likes, 
and can assume any and every form through his Incompre- 
hensible power (verses 51-52). The same belief is also to be 
found in the Rasayana school (Rasa-hrdaya-tantra, 19. 
63-64). The Rasayana school is fundamentally based on the 
ideal of Jivanmukti and the method advocated Is that of 
transubstantlation with the help of Rasa,, or chemical ele- 
ments, generally mercury, and thus making his body 
Immutable. This Rasayana though primarily a school of 
chemical science, was associated with theological specula- 
tions and renowned men like Nagarjuna (the alchemist), 
Vyadi and Vasistha with many others are recognised tea- 
chers in this school of speculations. It is believed that many 
are the gods, demons, sages and men who have attained the 
Immutable divine body with the help of Rasa and have thus 
become jivan-mukta (Sarva-darsana-samgraha. Govt. Oriental 
Hindu Series, Vol. 1, p. 204). The theological aim of the 
school can be postulated from the first chapter of the 
Rasarnava, where Bhairaba, or the Lord Siva explains the 
principles oS Rasayana to ihe 'goddess, and these principles 
he says, are the best and the surest way to attaining perfec- 
tion. The question of the goddess is, how to attain Jivan- 
mukti. The Lord replies that the secret of Jivan-mukti is 
rarely known even to the gods. The Natha-siddhas did not 
care for liberation after death, inasmuch as no positive proof 
of such liberation is available at all. On the other hand, 
the state of Jivan-mukti by making the body Immutable is 
a positive outlook in life. To be something knowable, 
liberation must have a "knower" ; the demise of the 
knowcr excludes the possibility of the knowable. The Rasa- 
siddhas thought that muktl to be worth the name, the pinda 



t note that rtasayana la one of the eight nngas of 



(the body)*' must be preserved and perfected, and liberation 
is thus attainable only through the perfection and preserva- 
tion of the body by the application of Rasa (which, accord- 
ing to the school of Rasayana, Is mercury), also by the con- 
trol of the vital wind. The Rasa or Parada is believed to be 
vested with the mysterious capacity of transforming a base 
metal into gold, and thus by constant rejuvenation and re- 
invigoration through a process of transubstantlation, the 
Rasa can make every creature immortal. It has been said 
that Rasa is called Parada, because it leads one to the 
other shore of the world. It is the quintessence of Lord 
Siva ; the Rasa is again said to be the seed of Hara (i.e. 
Siva) and Abhra (mica) is the ovum of Gauri. The substance 
that is produced through the combination of these two 
elements, makes creatures immortal (Quoted in Sarva- 
darsana-samgraha. p. 203). This state of Immortality attain- 
able through application of Rasa has frequently been spoken 
of also in the standard works on Indian medical sciences, as 
the state of jivan-mukti, which has been looked upon as the 
only state of real perfection. 

It has already been noticed how the Sarva-darsana- 
samgraha {Govt. Oriental Hindu Series. Vol. 1, p. 204) 
refers to mercury as the seed of Hara r and abhra or mica as 
the ovum of Parvati. The Ananda-kanda (Madras Govt. 
Oriental Scries. Ullasa 7, p. 131), refers to mica as the ovum 
of Parvati. The Natha-siddhas, among whom Matsyendra and 
Goraksa are perhaps the best known, date from before the 



I The Ananda-kanda (Tanjore saraswathl Mahal Series No. 15) also discusses 
the importance or attaining perfect bodily balance for the sadhaka. aspiring 
after Jivan-muktl. The Ananda-kanda writes In Amrlta-karana-vlsranll. 
Ullasa. 20. 30-32, 

\i four a ftsftcjpnf stei irismHij ii 
^srfrt wfcnsfr snfsrret ffcrr<gf<p i 
{^m5r ajat ifrejt whs s^ i fiJfe 11 O") 

aovinda In nasa-hrdaya I also discusses how It Is possible to attain ptuda- 
sthalrya through rasayana. The followers of Natha cult, like Oornksanaih. 
the Slddhns like Manthana and Bhalraba. and Buddhist chemists, like 
Nagarjunn, all aspired after attaining a body, without death and decay 
IhrouBh rasayana. 
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second century of the Christian era (Cultural Heritage of 
India, Vol. II. p. 313). They are nine in number, named ratlier 
differently In different parts of India. In their aim to render 
by varied physio-chemical processes, the human body death- 
less, and perpetually alive to the light and shade of the sense 
world, and capable of wielding the eight standard super- 
natural power (siddhls) of a perfectly thaumaturge, the Natha 
Siddhas of the Doab, an order of spagyrists, who achieve 
the same result by "reverberating" "cleansing" and "per- 
fecting" the body with the help of a special elixir vltae, 
prepared out of the blended ens of mica and ens of mercury. 
The Hadl-siddha who made the sun and the moon her ear- 
rings, and united all oppositions ln a harmonious Wending, 
paved the way for the Rasa-siddhas to unite together the seed 
of Hara and the ovum of Gauri for the creation of a body, 
which is deathless, changeless, imponderable and in- 
corruptible. This corresponds to Kasa In aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, which also shows similar characters, so much so that 
Rasa-enjoyment has been called very similar to that of 
Brahma-swada. 

There is much relevance of the discussion of what was 
the concept of the nature of bliss, and the technique of 
arriving at it among the Siddhas. In an analysis of Bharata's 
Rasa-sutra ; it Is particularly so, because Bharata refers 
among his teachers, to Agastya, the acknowledged exponent 
of Rasayana-tantra (vide Ch. VI). It should be noted further 
that In all these systems of philosophy, the Ideal samata or 
balance, which is the essence of Rasa-realisation (vide Ch. IX) 
Is to be arrived at through a union of opposites. It is so in 
the Samkhya-Patan]ala, which seems to have dominated 
Bharata's outlook more than anything else (vide Ch. VI). It 
Is in the concept of Yuganaddha in the harmonious blend- 
ing of prajna with upaya. It Is in the balance struck between 
prana and apana. In Rasayana, It assumed the form of the 
mixture of mica with mercury, or the ovum being Impre- 
gnated with semen. It Is the very basis of the Patanjala 
speculations In Caraka-samhlta. 



IV 

The Pratyabhljna philosophy similarly holds that the 
phenomenon of knowledge Is the result of the union of 
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opposite forces at work. The defects in the theories of 
knowledge in the rival systems, are that the Samkhya and 
the Anumeyarthavadlns leave a gulf between the subject 
and the object by holding them to be mutually exclusive 
and perfectly Independent. The Trlka holds that the pheno- 
menon of knowledge owes its being solely to the will power 
of the Universal Consciousness, which at the time of each 
cognition, manifests externally anew the subject, the 
object and the means of cognition very much like a yogin 
who brings immediately into existence the innumerable 
objects, which he desires, by sheer force of will, without 
the assistance of any external thing whatsoever. In fact, if, 
in order to satisfactorily account for the phenomena of 
knowledge, the objects are to be admitted to exist, as they 
must be. If the facts of experience are not altogether to be 
" ignored, they have necessarily to be admitted to be the 
creation of the Universal Subject. The object is not self- 
luminous (svatma vasenaiva na tavad-vyavatisthate). For had 
it been so, like self it would have always been equally mani- 
fest to all, and would not have stood in the relation of 
knowablllty only to some percipients at a particular time. It 
has, therefore, to be admitted that manlfestedness of the 
object depends upon some entity, which is not only per- 
fectly independent, but also of fundamentally opposite 
nature from the object, in as much as it Is self-shining* 1 

The phenomenon of knowledge, according to the 
pratyabhijna analysis, is very much like the rise of two 
waves, one subjective and the other objective, in the sea 
of Universal Consciousness. The former has nairmatya, 
the capacity to receive reflection, so that when it rises facing 
the latter and receives the reflection of the same, it leads to 
the phenomena of knowledge. This phenomenon is of various 
kinds. The objective wave is a collocation of abhasas, and 
therefore, only those constituents of it are reflected on a 
particular subjective wave, which are in relation of 
knowablllty to the latter. This explains how everything be- 
ing of the nature of intelligence, there should be different 
kinds of knowledge at different moments, it being only 
certain aspects o"f the objective wave as are prominent at 
certain moments. 

I For a detailed discussion of the Pratyabhijna position. Dr. K. c. Pandei's 
■'Abhlnavagupta : A historical and philosophical study (Choa khamba 
Sanskrit studies) may be profitably studied. 



Abhlnavn, therefore, holds that the all-lncluslvencss of 
the Universal Consciousness consists In Its being not simply 
a substratum of things ot diverse kinds and of opposite 
, nature, but in Its being the essence or all that has exlslcn- 
tlallty (sattva) exactly as the earth Is ot all that Is earthy. 
He asserts that Just as earthincss ot a Jar depends upon Its 
being essentially earthy. 1 c. being made up of earth, and 
that just as Jar In order that it may have Its being on earth 
must essentially be earth, so all that Is Indicated by the 
word "all" In "All-Inclusive Universal Consciousness" In- 
order that It may have its being In the Universal Conscious- 
ness should essentially be itself consciousness. This Is what 
Prof. Radhakrishnan seems to imply when he writes In his 
"Indian Philosophy", "It truth means agreement ot Ideas 
with reality, and it reality is defined as that which is exter- 
nal to thought, what is not thought or made up ot thought, 
then truth seeking is a wild goose chase". It will be seen 
that the object Is required to be within the thought or con- 
sciousness to make the comparison possible. In this he 
seems to echo Abhlnavagupta's views on the question. 
Abhlnava holds that before the commencement ot the above 
described process, that is at the time of the rise ot desire 
for perception, the cognising self becomes pervasive as far 
as the object or objects of perception, and that the objects 
also appear in their essential nature ot being made up ot 
consciousness, and become one with the self much In the.' 
same manner as the reflection does with the object that has\ 
the capacity to receive it. Thus a phenomenon of knowledge l 
may be said to be a union of the subjective and the objective 
waves of consciousness in the Sea ot All-inclusive Universal- 
Consciousness. This supersensuous knowledge is technically 
called "anubhava" which implies the subject's becoming 
what the object is. 

It should bo noted that the Samkhya theory of percep- 
tion requires that there must be a meeting place of the self 
and the not-self, and that this meeting takes place in v* h - 
buddhi. Thus a person is said to be knowing when the lijV 
of the self within, tailing on the Jada Buddhi, comes Vk 
contact with the reflection ot an external object, falling c\ 
the same. Knowledge (Jnana), therefore, according to the' 
Samkhya, is nothing else than a form, which, like a mirror, 
Buddhi assumes, because of Its being a meeting place of 



both, the light ot the self-luminous self within and the re- 
flection of external lighted object. 

It has boon noticed in Ch. IV. how Bharata by repeated- 
ly emphasizing the character of the ideal audience, as 
sumanassa preksaka, was referring to both the subjective 
and objective aspects of art experience. It has been noticed 
further that Bharata was attempting to establish the 
Samanadhikarana between subject and object, at the level of 
buddhi, as in Patanjala-Caraka. Abhinavagupta's vijnana- 
vada made him substitute vijnana for buddhi, so that subject 
and object in Abhinavagupta, arc unified in the vijnana. This 
act of substitution changed the whole tenor of Indian Rasa 
speculations, so much so that a speculation which had been 
originally duallstic, was gradually transformed into the 
monism of the Pratyabhijna branch of Saivism. 



It has been noticed In Ch. IX how the concept of Sama 
has dominated Patanjala speculations. It has been further 
noticed how Caraka in Sarirasthanam. 2.43-45, praises 
highly the ideal of sama. Caraka writes, data sama satyapara 
ksamavan aptopasevee ca bhavatyaroga (Sarira. 2.45). It 
should be noted that Caraka in Sutra 93, writes, vikaro dhatu 
vaisamyam samyarii prakriti ruchyate. The question is If this 
be the aim of the physician (Sutra, 1.25), what should be 
the method and processes, employed by the physician to 
arrive at such an end. Caraka repeatedly says that Sama is 
at the core of all happiness and bliss (Sutra, 1.27). The con- 
cept of Sama has been elaborately didscussed in Ch. IX. The 
immediate question in this section Is how to arrive at this 
Ideal Sama, when the balance has already been disturbed. 
To live on the plane of bhava is to be unbalanced and swayed 
either this way or that. The physician is to arrive at the 
ideal balance by appropriate remedies. 

In discussing what should be the nature of remedies, 
Caraka in Sutra-slhanam. 1.29, discusses first of all what 
are the factors which throw the body and the mind out of 
balance, and contribute to the growth of diseases. Caraka 
says that vayu, pitta and kapha are the three dosas of the 
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body, Just as rajas and tamas arc the dosas of the mind. He 
writes, 

vayu plttam kaphascokta sarlro dosa-samgraha 

manasa punar-uddlsta rajasca tama cva ca. (Sutra. 1.29) 1 '"' 

The health of the body means that these three dosas 

have reached a perfect balance between them. The health 

of the mind similarly means that rajas and tamas with the 

requisite amount or sattva are in perfect equipoise. The 

body is diseased the moment any of these three dosas gets 

the upper hand ; so the mind Is deranged and forced to 

live on the plane of bhava, when either rajas or tamas Is 

dominant. When there is the derangement of either body 

or mind, then It ts a life lived on the plane of bhava. The 

attainment of the Ideal Samata leads to the plane of rasa. 

Speaking of the remedies of the deranged mind, Caraka 
writes that this can be achieved by Jnana-vljnana-dhairya- 
smriti-samadhl (Sutra. 1.29). It need not be pointed out 
how all these are typically PatanJala concepts. It has al- 
ready been noticed in Ch. VI how Bharata himself repeated- 
ly refers to smritt, dhriU and samadht first among the" Natya- 
devas (Natya-sastra, Ch. I), and then among the vyabhl- 
charibhavas (vide Ch. VIII)' and then speaks of samadhl as 
characterising the essence of Rasa itself, (vide Ch. VI and 
Ch. IX). Coming to the nature of remedies of the body, 
Caraka writes, 

ruksma sceto laghu sooksmascalo atha visada khara 
vipareeta gunalr dravyair maruta sampra samyati 
sa sneham usnam teeksnamca dravyam amlam saram katu 
vipareetagunair pittam dravyai rasa prasamyatt 
guroo sita mridu snigdha madhura sthira pi«chila 
slesmana prathamam yanti vipareetagunair guna 
vipareeta gunair desa matra kalopa paditai 
bhesajair vlnivarttantc vikara sadhya sammata 
sadhanam natva-sadhyanam vyadhcenam upadlsyatc <"'' 

(Sutra I. 30-1). 
It has already been noticed in Ch. IV how everything in 
this world, Is penetrated by the three gunas, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. The Samkhya holds that all actions and activities 
are the result of the diverse combinations of these gunas. 
But the Vedas hold that the opposite qualities Instead of 
being three, are only two in number. The Vedas call these 
two gunas agni and soma. The agni or the sun Is the wither 



ing force ; the soma or the moon Is the preserving force, 
and the balance is maintained between these two. It has 
already been seen how in the Natha cult, the perfect balance 
is to be reached between the withering force of the sun. 
and the preserving force of the moon. 

Caraka repeatedly says that the balance or samata 
(vide Ch. IX) is the result of an ideally blended mixture of 
two things with opposite qualities. Whenever there is any 
unbalance among the constituents, there is disease or de- 
rangement. To be at one with oneself is health (Sutra, 9.3). 
In Sutra-sthanam 7, 23, Caraka writes once again, 

viparceta-gunastesam svastha-vritter-bidhir-hita 
sama-sarva rasam satmyam satna-dhatoo prasasyate. <""' 

The technique or method of arriving at this ideal 
balance. Is through the administration of things of opposite 
qualities. In Sutra-sthanam 10.3, Caraka again speaks of 
this technique of how to cure a disease. If it be a sita-jvara, 
the remedy is the application of heat ; if it be an usna-jvara, 
the disease is to be cured through the application of cold. 
He writes, krisam durbalamapyayayama sthoolam medas- 
venam apatarpayama. sitosnabhibhutam - upacarama, sita- 
bhutam usnena. Nyoonan dhatum poorayama vyatiriktan 
hrasayama. Vyadheen moola-viparyayanopacaranta samyak 
prakritan sthapayama. <"1 If the patient be emaciated and 
weak, he should be made to put on flesh and be strengthen- 
ed. If he be corpulent, he should be emaciated. If the dhatus' 
had already run down, these should be replenished. If again, 
there be unnecessary accretion of dhatu, these should be 
removed. Everywhere the derangement is- to be treated by 
appropriate remedies, which are always opposed in nature 
to the causes which give rise to the diseases. It has already 
been noticed In Bharata's analysis of the vyabhicharibhava, 
jvara (Ch. VIII, Sec. Ill), how the Muni is aware that the 
remedies of daha-jvara are lying in a cocl place, and anolnta- 
tions with cold things, and the remedies of slta-jvara are 
applications of things, which are by nature, hot. 

The remedies appropriate to a particular disease, are 
opposite in nature to what gave rise to the disease in ques- 
tion. This principle has universal application, both In the 
treatment of the diseases of the body, as also of the mind. 
If on the other hand, the remedies be of a similar nature 
to the disease to be cured, than far from quelling the disease. 



there is aggravation Instead. Caraka is very emphatic on 
this question. In Sutrasthanam, 1.18, Caraka writes, 

Sarvada sarvabhavanam samanyam vriddhl karanam 
hrasa hetur visesaccha pravrltti rubhayasya tu 
samanyamekatva-karam visesastu prithaktva krit 
tulyarthata hi samanyam visesastu viparyya. I" 1 ) 

Caraka's standpoint that balance is always to be achieved 
through the union of opposites, is taken over from the 
Samkhya system. 

It might be of interest to note that everywhere in 
early philosophic and religious speculations, the balance is 
to be arrived at through the union of opposites. It runs 
throughout the speculations of the early Greek philosophers. 
The opposites which Anaximander found in actuality were 
the traditional ones ; warm and cold, moist and dry. He 
did not ascribe the origin of things to any alteration in 
matter, but said that the oppositions in the substratum, 
which was a boundless body, were separated out. He put 
it as follows : "And Into that from which things take their 
nse. they pass away once more, as is meet ; for they make 
reparation and satisfaction to one another for their injustice, 
according to the ordering of time". In the winter, cold 
commits an injustice to heat, etc. The "Boundless" of 
Anaxlmandcr, from which everything else separated out, 
seems to be an approximation to the concept of prakriti in 
Indian analysis. 

n„. ,h haS b f notlced b y thls wrlter how through- 
Pmnort . specu lf tlons ot Anaximander, Heraclitus and 

foXrf, ,' and latCr among the Gre <* ™<»cal Philo- 
sophers and practitioners, as also in Plato and Aristotle, 

acW™^ ' S l 1Ways Wlthout a sin S le exception, to be 
?h7™ r S * c union and harmonious blending of 

7" °PP° slte qualities. It has also been noticed in 
Greek thoZJ C ° nCept ° f balance or samata dominated 
and LtT ' aS ' had also ^natcd Indian philosophic 
?he de^Tfor'th, " 0nS - S ° ^ a ' and over-riding was 
hat S 1Z ? C ° ] nCept of oncn(!ss - fat Heraclitus held 
ha are eJh ^ a ' C d ' S " nCt trom onc mother, or oualities 
once %Z, I er , s ( oPPosltes. have no permanent exis- 
tence, rncy are but transitory stages in a perpetual flux 

"b°e~-%T° n ° f th ° . UnlV '° rSe '" "--"Being" is bui 
becoming . The cosmos Is but the dynamics of existence. 
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The opposltes which Anaxlmander saw "separating out" 
from the "Boundless" arc for Hcraclitus, united by a ten- 
sion, which causes each of thorn ultimately to change Into 
Its opposite, Men do not know how what Is at variance 
agrees with Itself. It Is an attunement, "harmonic of 
opposite tensions, like that of the bow and lyre" (Early 
Greek philosophy— John Burnet. 1930 Fragment 45). 

But if the universe changes continually according to 
the tension between opposltes, it is senseless to ask for its 
original in the manner of myth. There Is no beginning and 
no end, there Is only existence. This corresponds to the 
Patanjala analysis of jatl (Yoga-sutra 2.13). Heraclltus 
says magnificently, "This world or Kosmos, which is the 
same for all, no one of the gods or men has made ; but It 
was ever, is now, and ever shall be an everlasting Are, with 
measures of it kindling, and measures going out" (Burnet. 
Fragment 20). Fire is the symbol for a universe in flux 
between tcnsional opposltes. As Burnet says : "The quan- 
tity of fire in a flame burning steadily, appears to remain 
the same, the flame seems to be what we call a 'thing' ". 

Central In Heraclitus' thought is his doctrine of the 
unity of opposltes. Here the relations between the different 
sides of his philosophy become particularly plain. On the 
one hand, cosmological examples are employcd'to illustrate 
this basic truth, and show how the principle of opposltes 
operates. "War is the father of all, the king of all. Some 
he makes gods, others men. Some he makes slaves, others 
free" (Diels B. 53). The hostile clash of opposing forces- 
one of the major experiences of human life — is here found 
to be the universal principle by which all the realms oi be- 
ing are ruled. When Heraclltus declares that even the divi- 
sion of the world into gods and men, slaves and free, which 
according to Greek Ideas, is the foundation of all order. Is 
based upon war, he aims at nothing less than revolutionis- 
ing our normal habits of thinking. He suggests elsewhere 
that man" can enter the sphere of the divine by the heroisa- 
tion of those who have fallen m war (vide Ch. I). This 
belief which is common among the Greeks becomes specially 
significant In Heraclitus, because he thinks of man and 
gods as opposltes. The fragment on war also shows us how 
the struggle of opposltes has been generalised, until it 
becomes the supreme principle of the world. In proclaim- 
ing this Heraclltus' style of predication becomes almost 



hymn-like. When he describes war as "father of all and 
king of all", he enthrones it, as "the very lord of the 
universe". This makes all the clearer what Is understood 
by "war" in the higher, symbolic sense : it is the constant 
interchange and struggle of opposites in the world, Includ- 
ing even war and peace. In all these pairs, there is a single 
some thing, which underlies them, though it appears each 
time in a different guise, and so received different names 
among men (vide Co. IX). This one thing which keeps Itself 
in struggle and in change, is what Heraclitus calls God. 
Thlfs God is to be found no less in night than in day, in 
winter than in summer, in war than in peace, in hunger than 
in surfeit. He is not to be thought o[ as merely the positive 
member of some pair of opposites, with positive and nega- 
tive values respectively, nor even as the common denomina- 
tor of all positive members of all pairs of opposites. "There 
is always one and the same herein : Living and dead, the 
awake and the sleeping, young and old. For these, by their 
changes are those ; and those changing back again, these" 
(Diels B. 88). This figure of reciprocal transformation is a 
device for showing how unity (vide Ch. IX) manifests itself 
in opposites (vide Ch. X), which since they follow each 
other in immediate temporal succession, seem distinct 
states to man. Heraclitus is tireless in finding out new con- 
crete Images for expressing the unity of opposites. 

Creation according to Empcdoclesr is the creation of 
whole forms, much in the way as the Yuganaddha or 
Prajnopaya are the creation of a totality, comprehending 
both men and women. In the second book, Bmpedoclcs des- 
cribes the opposite process, the creation of whole forms 
from the earth, striving to reach its like (under the impulse 
of Hate). The whole forms, the Platonic One, had not yet 
any separate limbs or separate sex ; they become men and 
women as the process of separating out (under Hate) con- 
tinued (Diels. B. 62)..Empedocles appears to have suggest- 
ed that sexual desire was a yearning of the opposite and 
separated bodies to become one again as before, and as 
recollection (Anamnesis) prompted ; this foreshadows the 
theory attributed by Plato to Aristophanes In the Sympo- 
sium (B. 64). Aetius, outlining four stages of creation 
(A. 71) appears to he describing the whole cyclic process, 
not the creation In this world alone, though he himself does 
not seem to be aware of this. He says that plants and animals 



as originally created were made up of incongruous parts • 
the second created forms had their limbs "grown together" : 
the third were "Whole forms" ; and the fourth were no' 
longer made out of homogenous elements, but were repro- 
duced from one another in various ways. 

Throughout Greek philosophic speculations, there was 
the recognition of a unique body, whose manifestation was 
this visible world. Anaximander seems to have thought it 
unnecessary to fix upon 'air', 'water' or 'Are' as the original 
and primary form of body. He preferred to represent that 
simply as boundless something, apelron, from which all 
things arise, and to which they all return again. It is certain 
that he has been struck by a fact which dominated all 
subsequent physical theory among the Greeks, namely that 
the world presents man with a series of opposites, of which 
the most primary are hot and cold, wet and dry. If things 
are looked at from this point of view, it is more natural to 
speak of the opposites as being "separated out" from a 
mass, which is as yet undifferentiated than to make any of 
the opposites the primary substance. Thales, Anaximander 
seems to have argtied, made the wet too important at the 
expense of the dry. 

Burnet in Ch. I Sec. 10 (Greek Philosophy. Oxford) 
says that the Milesians asked for the phusis or nature of 
all things. Thales said that it was water. It is not far wrong 
because he seemed to think that the intermediate stage 
between the solid and the gaseous, is the liquid state ; and 
it can therefore easily pass into either. Anaximander pre- 
ferred to leave his Boundless as something distinct from any 
special form of body, so that the opposites might proceed 
from it. Anaximenes saw that, after all, the primary subs- 
tance must have some character of its own and identified it 
with "air", that is with the intermediate stage between water 
and fire. In a word, the Milesians had drawn the outlines of 
the theory of matter In the physicist's sense of the word. 

Creation, being creation of whole forms, means the 
uniting together of the two terms of an opposition. This 
concept of creation has dominated the thought of the ancient 
world, Assyrian, Egyptian, Indian and Greek. To be disunit- 
ed is to lead a diseased existence, an existence on the piano 
of bhava (vide Ch. II). To be united is to be at one with One- 
self (vide Ch. IX). In Indian analysis, man lives on the plane 
of bhava or existence (vide Chs. II, VI) when he has not found 

59 (OP 179) 
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his true and essential self. To reach the stage of Rasa, man 
must be able to harmonise all the discordant elements, which 
throw him off his balance. He must unite together prajna 
with upaya. He must find the balance between prana and 
apana, \idana and samana. He must harmonise the sun and 
the moon, and indeed everything which forces him to live 
on the plane of bhava. It Is only when he has succeeded in 
uniting his whole self, he Is fit to enjoy the bliss of aesthe- 
tic enjoyment. The great purpose of the artist and the poet is 
to help him attain such a harmonious state, at peace and 
concord with himself. The way in which the artist helps the 
reader and the audience attain this perfect balance and 
equipoise will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 

RASA-REALISATION IN INDIAN ANALYSIS 

It has been noticed in Ch. IX how perfect balance or 
samata lies at the core of all happiness and bliss. Men act 
with a purpose. All the miseries of man proceed out of a 
confusion between the springs of action and the purpose, 
forcing him to live on the plane of bhava. It is the aim 
of art, more than anything else, to take man away from the 
world of purposiveness to the world, where man is free. 
It has been noticed further in Ch. X how the way of escape 
from the world of bhava or purposiveness is to attain a 
perfect balance between the different faculties and powers 
In the different stages of development. Since the contraries 
are but two aspects of the One, which alone is real, since 
they are but the superficies, it is not only possible, but also 
necessary to go behind them. The adherents of Buddhist 
Tantrism, as also the Hindu Yogins, were both the experi- 
menters and philosophers of this profound problem of the 
union of the contraries. Like other Indian philosophers, 
they lived what they taught and preached. A deep convic-' 
tion in the reality and significance of this question of union 
of contraries, led to certain practices among the Tantric 
Buddhists. Many of those practices are looked down upon 
to-day, because the philosophy governing such practices is 
very little known outside the coterie. 



Coming to the Rasa-sutra itself, it Is found that the 
Muni speaks of the parts played by vibhava, anubhava and 
' vyabhicharibhava in the evolution of Rasa, It has also been 
noticed in Chs. VI and IX, how sthayi-bhava, when accom- 
panied with vibhava, anubhava and vyabhicharibhava, 
passes into the Rasa stage. It has been very little noticed 
that while vi-bhava, anu-bhava, vyabhichari-bhava. as also 
sattvika-bhava are all bhavas, confined to the domain of the 
three gunas, rasa is very different from all these. It has 
been partly dissociated from the tyranny of rajas and tamas. 



Being undisturbed by rajas and lamas, it Is purified sattva. 
It is for this reason that all Alamkarikas without exception, 
have spoken of rasa as sattvo-dreka, or the evocation of 
sattva. But no one has attempted to find out how sthayl- 
bhava, which is still a bhava, in the presence of other 
bhavas, like vi-bhava, anu-bhava and vyabhlchari-bhava, 
suffers a sea-change, and is transmuted Into rasa. 

The problem oi Rasa-realisation being essentially a 
problem of finding out a perfect balance and harmony, the 
question arises what are the powers and faculties between 
which the artist is to find the balance and the equipoise. 
The audience or the spectators are already burdened with 
certain sthayi-bhavas, the roots of which go down to 
vasanas (Ch. VI). The artist provides them with a few more 
bhavas, in the form of sabda and rupa, which arc ahara 
(Ch. II). The aim of the poet and the artist is to provide 
his audience or the spectator with such forms of ahara, as 
can be perfectly balanced with the latent vasanas, or sthayl- 
bhavas, already present in them. 

The meeting of a freshly stimulated sthayi-bhava with 

one already dominant in the psychical system Is much like 

Pance dvara-vajjana (vide Ch. II) coming face to face with 

Patisandhi consciousness in Abhidhamma analysis. Bharata's 

analysis of sthayi-bhava is strikingly similar to the 

Abhidhamma analysis of Patisandhi consciousness. The 

Patisandhi consciousness connects one life with the other 

in four ways. The only type ol consciousness that performs 

the function of connecting this life, at the time of death to 

a life on the plane of misery is Ahetuka akusala vlpaka 

upekkha-sahagata santirana. It manifests as the first moment 

of consciousness (Patisandhi) at the beginning of a life In 

the plane of misery, functions as the Bhavanga for the 

whole of that life, and as Cuti-citta at the time of death, and 

then dies out (Abhidhamma Philosophy — Kasyapa. Bk. I. 

Ch. V. 4. X). The Abhidhamic bhavanga and Patanjala bhava 

Wide Ch. l\) as a Ute of mingled pleasure and pain, seem to 

have deeply influenced Bharata's attitude towards bhava. 

It would be thus wrong to think as all writes on 
alamkara have held, that vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhi- 
charlbhavas by a strange and extra-ordinary way, pass to 
the Rasa stage, when these come in contact with sthayi- 
bhavas. It has been the endeavour of the present writer to 
find the rationale of aesthetic enjoyment, to show that there 
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Is a consistent philosophic background of the apparently 
magical efflorescence of poetic delight. 

The Importance of vasanas (leading to sthayi-bhavas) 
or Patisandhi consciousness has been recognised in both" 
Patanjala and Abhldhamma analyses. Bharata by emphasiz- 
ing the Importance of sthayi-bhavas in Rasa realisation was 
only re-iterating the philosophical position held by Patanjali- 
Caraka. The peculiar flavour of each of these Rasa, discussed 
by Bharata, seems also to proceed from the philosophic 
standpoint of Patanjall, though It can also be adequately 
explained from the standpoint of sakti in the Vedanta 
(vide Ch. V). 

The Yoga-stitra 1.8 discusses five different types of 
klcsa. These are avldya, asmlta, raga, dvesa and abhinlvesa 
In Yoga-sutra IV. 3-9, the characteristic features of each of 
these vlparyaya or mithya-jnana are analysed. Avldya, 
asmlta, raga, dvesa and abhinlvesa are all forms of vlpar- 
yasa. In asmlta (II. 6) the difference between purusa and 
buddhl Is lost sight of through moha. In raga (II. 7) gardha 
or lobha makes one oblivious of the sense of right and 
wrong. The vlparlta Jnana in the case of raga Is that atman, 
which by nature Is free, comes to associate Itself with 
sensuous non-atman pleasurable things. In dvesa (II. 8), on 
the other hand, the atman comes to associate itself with 
sorrows, which are of a non-atman nature. This is also a 
form of vlparyaya jnana (vide also Ch. II). 

The question might be asked if the sattva at the core 
of the sthayibhava rati be of a. similar nature as the sattva 
at the core of hasya, or krodha or soka. Is the difference 
between one sthayi-bhava and another to be accounted for 
by their being only a difference in the collocation of gunas ; 
or is it that the difference between one sthayi-bhava and 
another is also a difference In the very nature of sattva. It 
seems that Bharata was conscious of both standpoints. 

It is to be clearly noted that the difference In the nature 
of sattva at the core of each sthayi-bhava is both quantita- 
tive and qualitative. It is quantitative in the sense that 
perhaps sattva in rati is present in a higher degree than 
what it Is in the case of soka. The discussion of the degree 
of sattva present in each of these sthayi-bhavas, can at best 
be 1 theoretical. But there is little doubt that the collocation 
of gunas in each of these sthayi-bhavas is different from 
what it ts in any other. This seems to be the standpoint of 



not merely Patanjali-Caraka, but also of Bharata and his 
great commentator, Abhinavagupta as also of Saradatanaya 
and the long line of Alamkarlkas down to Madhusudan 
Saraswatl. 

The peculiarity of a sthayi-bhava as distinct from all 

others is also possible by the sattva at its core being of a 

vislsta or particular nature. What is the nature of this 

visesa or particularity ? It is quite true that we accept 

unique individuals at the common-sense level of life. But we 

cannot give a satisfactory account of what this particularity 

is. What is it that makes a thing the particular thing It is ? 

All that we know of a thing is a number of its qualities and 

the way it behaves. The uniqueness cannot be defined: yet 

it seems to be inexhaustible. It is not possible to And out 

the nature of this unique quality. This uniqueness cannot . 

be denned, nor logically demonstrated. 

This uniqueness of sattva at the core of each sthayi- 
bhava accounts for the peculiar and distinctive flavour of 
each of these eight rasas, all of which are the result of an 
evocation of sattva. The Vaicesika system recognises further 
that the visesa in each atom of the particular sattva In 
question, subsists as samskara, even when that visesa has 
been substituted by another. It follows naturally that sattva 
in each of these eight sthayi-bhavas is different, because of 
its varied associations and experience. 

Bharata seems to have been aware of this distinctive 
character of each sthayi-bhava, because the sattva at its 
core is of a vislsta nature. But his outlook is dominated by 
the quantitative aspect of the problem. He seems to believe 
that the collocation of gunas in a sthayi-bhava is very 
distinct from what It is in any other. Bharata speaks of eight 
sthayibhavas corresponding to eight rasas. These are rati, 
hasa, krodha, soka, utsaha, bhaya, jugupsa and vlsmaya. In 
what relation do these stand to srlngara, hasa, raudra, 
karuna, vlra, bhayanaka, vlbhatsa and adbhuta ? The alam- 
karlkas point out that these eight sthayi-bhavas coming in 
contact with corresponding vlbhavas, arc changed, as If 
through a magical process, into rasa. The use of the word 
"sthayi" with references to this group of bhavas, suggests 
that there must be some disturbing, disquieting elements 
In them, whose mastery Is essential to the stability of these 
bhavas. In other words, the sthayi-bhavas, being still con- 
(Incd to the level ot bhava, have elements in them, which 



make the bhavas "a-sthayl" or unstable.* 1 These elements 
have been partly suppressed ; but their continued presence 
Is Indicated by the use of the word "bhava" with reference 
to them. To find out what are these elements which make 
rati and hasa, krodha and soka, utsaha and bhaya, jugupsa 
and vlsmaya unstable, It would be necesssry first of all to 
analyse the anubhavas and vyabhlcharlbhavas of each of 
these rasas. 

Fine scholars like Dr. S. N. Das Gupta and Mm. P. V. 
Kane hold that sthayl-bhavas, when stimulated by vlbhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhlcharlbhavas, reach the rasa-stage. But 
stimulated sthayl-bhavas are still bhavas, and have not yet 
passed to the stage of Rasa. The sthayl-bhavas In so far as 
they are bhavas, are vikaras. This Is exactly the standpoint 
of Caraka. It will be remembered that Caraka in Sutra- 
sthanam. 1.29 speaks of rajas and tamas as manasa dosas, 
just as vayu, pitta and kapha are sarira dosas. He says, 
rajastamasca manassau dosau, tayor-vlkara kama-krodha- 
lobha, mohcrsya - mSna - mada - soka - cinto - abeda - bhaya- 
harsa - daya". Of these manasa dosas, referred to by Caraka, 
quite a few have been enumerated by Bharata as sthayi- 
bhavas. Kama (or rati), krodha, soka, bhaya are all sthayl- 
bhavas, and these are according to Bharata's teacher, 
Patanjall-Caraka manasa vikaras. 

The question is very important, for most writers have 
taken sthayibhavas to be identical with rasas. Alamkarikas 
here and there, have raised a voice of dissent that not all 
Rasas are equally pleasurable. Here by Rasas, they obviously 
mean sthayi-bhavas. King Haripaladeva for instance, 
accepts thirteen Rasas : the eight of Bharata, with Santa and 
Vatsalya, and three new Rasas, Sambhoga, Vipralambha and 
Brahma. Harlpala has three different Rasas, Srlngara, 
Sambhoga and Vipralambha. He considers them separate, 
since, according to him, their characters differ essentially. 



1 Dr. C. Kunhan Haja In his lectures on Kalldasa (Andhra University Series 
No. 57) discusses the poet's ideal of beauty. In p. 70. Dr. Haja writes. 
"No poet In India considered the stain on the disc of the moon as a defect. ; 
really in the eyes of the poets, the slain added to the beauty of the disc 
of the moon. If the moon had been a plain fiat disc with lustre It would 

not have attracted the imagination of the poets The stain Is beautiful 

when It Is on the moon". Dr. Raja refers further to AbhIJnana-Sakuntalam 
I. 17. where a lotus is described as ottractivo -even when It is surrounded 
wilh'moss. Similarly, the saftva at the cafe of each sthayl bhava Is unique, 
and becomes something rich and strange, even when It Is enmeshed by 
rajas and tamas. 



Srlngara has always been considered as ujjvala and sucl, a 
Rasa of men of cultivated taste, and of sophisticated persons, 
the uttama-prakrltls. Therefore, In course of time, Sucl and 
Ujjvala became synonyms of Srlngara. 

More striking and relevant Is Har'lpala's view regard- 
ing vlpralambha. Since both Srlngara and Sambhoga are of 
a pleasurable nature, and vlpralambha Is essentially of a 
painful nature, the latter Is a separate Rasa. If Srlngara be 
sucl and ujjvala, vlpralambha Is "mallna". The ancient 
writers were not unaware of the painful nature of vlpra- 
lambha ; but they did not consider It, on account of this, as 
a separate Rasa. Autsukya or longing Is at the root of 
vlpralambha. This longing Is only a kind of Rati. The 
Rasakallka of Rudra-bhatta also holds that Rati Is not of"the 
form of happiness, since vlpralambha Is far from being 
pleasurable. 

The Rasakallka however, docs not separate Vlpra- 
lambha as a distinct Rasa, but takes it. as all do, as only a 
phase of Srlngara. It agrees with Harlpala in finding Vlpra- 
lambha as standing in the way of accepting Rati to be of the 
nature of pleasure. Rati will thus be, according to the Rasa- 
kallka, a state of pleasure as well as of pain, a mixture of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, with perhaps the last one dominant, 
and getting the upper hand over the other two. Viprayoga, 
though apparently and Immediately painful, is ultimately a 
state o£ pleasure. The very life of Rati Is seen from what 
Kalldasa and Mayuraja say : ratlm - ubhaya - prarthana- 
kurute (Sakuntala) and Prema - samaptotsavam (Tapasa- 
vatsaraja). Therefore, vlpralambha Is an aspect of Srlngara 
only, and of_ vlpralambha also, Rati is the sthayln. To match 
its opinion that Rati Is not unmixed pleasure, the Rasa- 
kallka says that Rasa Itself Is of the nature of both pleasure 
and pain. 

If this be true of Srlngara, It is no less true of other 
Rasas. It has already been noted how at the core of every 
sthayl-bhava, there is an element of disquiet and disturbance, 
as also of stupor. It should be noted that Laksmldhara in 
his commentary on the Saundaryalaharl, speaks how all 
Rasas are the results of vlkara. He says that according to 
Bharata's school, Rasas are only eight, for Rasa means a 
certain modification or state of the cltta, and Santa being 
really the absence of any state or modification, some do not 
consider it as a Rasa. "Vikrlya-Janaka eva rasa ltl astau rasa 



Bharata-mate. Santasya nirvikaratvat na santam menire 
rasam", iti santasya rasattvabhavat astabeva rasa samgri- 
hceta" pp. 154-5, Mysore ed. It appears that Laksmldhara is 
unwilling to accept Santa as Rasa from the standpoint of 
Bharata. He says that Bharata looks at Rasa as a modifica- 
tion or state of the citta. Santa for its total lack of any modi- 
fication or change, cannot be called a Rasa. 

While discussing the presence of disquieting elements 
in the sthayl-bhavas, the alamkarlkas have often indiscri- 
minately substituted sthayi-bhavas by their corresponding 
rasas. In the discussion of Haripala's new and separate Rasa 
of vipralambha, it was pointed out how the Rasa-kalika of 
Rudrabhatta also considered Vipralambha as standing In 
the way of accepting Rati as a purely pleasurable state ; 
and that as a matter of fact, Rasa was both, some Rasas 
being pleasurable and some painful. The Madras Ms. of the 
Rasa-kalika, pp. 51-2, writes, Karuna-mayanamapyu- 
padeyattvam samajikanam, rasaya sukha dukhatmaka-taya 
tad-ubhaya-laksanattvena utpadyate. Ata eva tad-ubhaya- 
janakattvam. Bhoja also holds that Rasas are of the nature 
of sukha and dukha. The Madras Ms. of the Sringara- 
Prakasa. vol. II. p. 369, writes, rasa hi sukha-dukhavastha- 
rupa. He evidently means by rasa here the sthayibhavas, to 
which the term Rasa is applied by extension. The Natya- 
darpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, also writes in 
Sec. 109 (p. 158), sukha-dukhatmako rasa, and proceeds to 
prove elaborately in the corresponding vritti that some Rasas 
are certainly painful, and that our seeing them and enjoying 
them is really due to the excellence of the art of either the 
dramatist, or of the art of the actors. 

The Natya-darpana, when it .speaks of certain Rasas as 
pleasurable, and certain others painful, is obviously referring 
to the corresponding sthayi-bhavas. .It almost arbitrarily 
groups Sringara. Hasya, Vira, Adbhuta and Santa as the five 
pleasurable rasas, and Karuna, Raudra, Vlbhatsa and 
Bhayanaka as painful. They write, Tatresta-vibhavadt- 
prathita - swarupa - sampattaya sringara-hasya - vlradbhuta- 
santa panca sukhatmanopare punaranista vibhavadyupanec- 
latmana Karuna - raudra - vlbhatsa - bhayanakascatvara 
dukhatmana. They go on further and say it cannot be accept- 
ed that all Rasas are of the nature of bliss. Astam nama 
mukhya-vibhavopacita Kavyabhlnayopanccta - vlbhavopaclto 
pi bhayanaka vlbhatsa karuno raudra ba rasa-swadavatam- 
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anakhycyam kamapi klcsadasamupanayeti, ata cva 
bhayanakadlbhl-rudvijatc Samaja. Na nama sukhasvadaa- 
udbcga ghatate.i'") Ramacandra and Gunacandra then leave 
this very pertinent question, how It is that Rasa (meaning 
the corresponding sthayl-bhavas), though touched by dukha 
(arising out of rajas and tamas) can pass to the serenity and 
calm of aesthetic enjoyment. They attribute this excellence 
to the craftsmanship of the poet ; but the solution of the 
problem, as will be noticed presently, lies much deeper 
down. 

It has been noticed how Caraka (Vlmana-sthanam. 6. 5), 
Haripala, Bhoja, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Rudrabhatta 
and Laksml-dhara all look at sthayibhavas as still dominated 
by rajas and tamas. It should remembered that Bharata is 
following the tradition of Patanjala-Caraka (vide Ch. VI). It 
has also been noted how the use of the word sthayi with 
reference to these particular emotive attitudes, speaks of 
the presence of disquieting and disturbing elements In them. 
It is the aim of the poet and the dramatist to get rid of these 
elements, making possible pure aesthetic enjoyment. To find 
out these disquieting elements in the sthayl-bhavas, it would 
be necessary to discuss first of all, Bharata's exposition of 
the sthayl-bhavas. 

Bharata says of Rati, the sthayi-bhava of Srlngara. as 
amodatmako bhava. rtu - malyanulcpanabharana-priyajana- 
parabhavananubhavanapratlkulyadlbhir - vlbhaval samu- 
dpadyate (Banaras cd. p. 81). i""> These appear to be the 
-*lbha-<a ol Van sthayi-bhava ot sambnoga srlngara tBanaras 
ed. p. 73). The manifestations of vipralambha sringara are 
according to Bharata (Banaras cd. p. 73), nlrveda, glani, 
samka, asuya, srama, cinta, autsukya, nldra, supta. swapna, 
all speaking of the predominance of tamas. Speaking of the 
sthaylbhava of Hasya, Bharata notices the presence of dis- 
quieting elements in it. Bharata In Banaras cd. p. 81, writes, 
atha haso nama para - ccstanukarana - samvandha-pralapa- 
paurobhagya - saukhyadibhir-anubhaval-rudpadyate. <'"> The 
alacrity In imitating others, incoherent unconnected talk 
Indicate the presence of rajas in the sthayi-bhava, hasya. It 
should be carefully remembered that sthayi-bhavas being 
still bhavas, are dominated by these three gunas. Bharata by 
associating particular modes of conduct with particular 
bhavas. unmistakably points out the presence of an excess 
of tamas in Rati, and excess of rajas In Hasa. 
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If It be true of the sthayl-bhavas, rati and hasa, It Is 
no less true of the sthayl-bhavas. krodha and soka. The 
anubhavas of krodha betray great restlessness. These are 
according to Bharata (Banaras ed. p. 82), utphulla-nasa- 
putodhata - nayana - sandastau - staputa - ganda- 
sphurandlbhl-ranubhaval.m The trembling or sphurana of 
cheeks and lips betrays great Internal commotion. This is 
only possible when there Is an excess of rajas, getting con- 
trol over both sattva and tamas. The slokas following 
Bharata's analysis of the sthayibhavas, krodha, Indicate the 
presence of rajas in It. The karyas of krodha (Banaras ed. 
p. 76) are tadana, patana, peedana, cchedana, bhedana— all 
Indicating extreme restlessness. The vibhavas and the karyas 
alike indicate the presence of rajas in krodha. 

In like manner, the anubhavas of soka, the sthayin of 
Karuna, Indicate clearly the presence of tamas. These 
anubhavas are according to Bharata (Banaras ed. p. 82), 
asrupata - vilapita - paridevita - vaivarnya - swarabheda- 
srastagatrata - bhumlpata - krandita - vicestita - deerghanis- 
wasita - Jadata - unmadamoha - maranadibhir - anubhavai- 
rabhlnaya proyoktabya. <■"> Vaivarnya, swarabheda as 
anubhavas of soka, and vaivarnya, swarabheda as the result 
of vayu vikara, discussed In Ch. VII, are essentially different. 
The anubhavas (being bhava) are not yet free from the play 
of the three gunas, while sattvlka-bhava, being the mani- 
festation of sattva, has passed beyond the play of rajas and 
tamas. Inspite of this very great difference between 
anubhavas and sattvika-bhavas, vaivarnya and swara-bheda 
occur in both lists simply because to an inexperienced out- 
sider, the effects of sattva and tamas are very much the 
same. The stupor of tamas is often mistaken for the steadi- 
ness of sattva. 

Bharata similarly finds the presence of excess of raja? 
in utsaha, and excess of tamas in bhaya. Bharata's analysis 
of the vibhava of Vira will amply bear this out. These are 
asam-moha, adhyavasaya, naya, vinaya, bahula-parakrama, 
sakti, pratapa, prabhava. <'"> Bharata's use of the word, 
asam-moha seems to echo the Patanjala concept of evolu- 
tion, where rajas acting on the primeval tamas, frees it from 
stupor. It has all the restlessness of rajas, awaiting to be 
sublimated to sattva. Adhyavasaya. parakrama, pratapa and 
prabhava, all show the presence of rajas. 

The anubhavas of bhaya are stambha, mukha-sosana. 
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jivha-parilehana, sweda, vepathu, parllabhanvcsana, dhabana, 
and utkrusta. <" s > Once again, stambha, swcda and vepathu 
which are all sattvlka-bhavas, are looked upon as the result 
of the presence ot an excess ot tamas. The vyabhicharlbhavas 
associated with bhayanaka, are stambha, sweda, gadgada, 
romance, vepathu, swara-bheda, valvarnya, sanka, moha, 
dalnya (Banaras ed. p. 77), < 3if > all indicating a lack of 
activity, stupor and smothering. All these speak of the 
presence of tamas. 



II 

Coming to the commentators, it will be seen that there- 
is a large measure of agreement about this theoretical posi- 
tion of Bharata. Abhinava-gupta in Abhinava Bharatl. vol I. 
p. 44, speaks of the presence of tamas in Rati, and rajas in 
Hasa in exact agreement with the analysis of the sthayl- 
bhavas in Sec. I, above. But very few have noted the signi- 
ficance of this analysis of the sthayi-bhavas, either in Bharata 
or in the Abhinava-Bharati. It was left to Saradatanaya to 
point out what Is the dominant element in each sthayl-bhava. 
Abhmavagupta leaves the question undiscussed In the 
Abhlnavabharati, presumably because he discusses it fully in 
the Locana, in connection with viruddha and a-vlruddha 
Rasas. But before taking up the discussion of the question in 
Locana, it would be better to follow first the analysis of 
Saradatanaya. It is discussed first for its greater simplicity 
and clarity. 

In Bhava-prakasa. Adhikara. 2. pp. 43-5, Saradatanaya 
discusses the relative predominance of the three gunas in 
each of the sthayi-bhavas. Speaking of the sthayl-bhava, 
rati, Saradatanaya writes, 

S5I 1 crfeMIHIUI m: ^"trPfg?rfo: I 
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Saradatanaya very emphatically says that the sthayin of 
Srlngara, Rati is penetrated by tamas, though rajas Is not 
altogether absent. This is in agreement with Bharata's 
analysis of the sthayin of Srlngara. 



Speaking of the sthayln of Hasya, Hasa, Saradatanaya 
writes, 

351 ih: sf«Fri w^ffir wfrygfir u 02») 

Just as the sthayi-bhava of Srlngara, rati is dominated by 
tamas, so the sthayi-bhava of Hasya, hasa is dominated by 
rajas. This is further confirmed by the analysis of the 
anubhavas ; and vyabhicharibhavas of Rati and Hasa. 

Saradatanaya's analysis of the sthayln of Raudra, 
Krodha is on similar lines. He writes, 

2151 ^SJl fliHWK^J ?9cR: HT3<T: J&g I 
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Saradatanaj a's analysis is in conformity with Bharata's 
analysis of the vibhavas and laryas of Raudra. 
Saradatanaya finds in krodha, ahamkara and rukshmata 
Indicating the presence of rajas. In this respect, Krodha and 
Hasa belong to the same group of emotions, both with an 
excess of rajas. Saradatanaya analyses the sthayi-bhava of 
Karuna, soka in p. 45 of the Bhavaprakasanam (G.O.S.). He 
writes, 

5i5f »hw«W ft^vrwi ursrswn i 
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It will be seen that Saradatanaya agrees with Bharata's 
analysis of the sthayi-bhava, soka. Both find the presence of 
an excess of tamas in it. 

Saradatanaya was only following Bharata, when he held 
that there is an excess of rajas in krodha, and an excess of 
tamas in soka. It is noteworthy that a writer like Madhusudan 



Saraswati should have held that among the rasas, there' Is a 
difference of bliss. He first adopts the Samkhyan scheme of 
three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas. In this, he is closer to 
the theoretical standpoint of Bharata (Ch. VI). Madhusudan 
Saraswati finds in Krodha an excess of rajas, and in Soka, an 
excess of tamas. In exact agreement with Bharata and 
Saradatanaya. In Bhakti-rasayana. I. 18, he at first speaks of 
how sthayi-bhavas are transmuted Into rasas. In the commen- 
tary, he discusses how the sthayi-bhavas, like Krodha, are 
not yet free from the play of rajas and tamas. He writes, 
"dravee-bhavasya sattva dharmattvat, tam blna ca sthayl- 
bhavasambhavat, sattva-gunasya ca sukha-rupattvat. Sarvesam 
bhavanam sukhamayatve-pi rajastamo-amsa-misranat tara- 
tamyamavagantabyam. Ato na sarvesu rasesu tulya- 
sukhanubhava". Madhusudan Saraswati says that though all 
the mental moods or sthayi-bhavas are pleasant, yet there is 
a difference in the degree of bliss or enjoyment from one 
bhava to another, because of the presence of rajas and tamas 
in varying degrees in each one of the sthayi-bhavas. 

Speaking of Krodha, the sthayin of Raudra, and Soka 
the sthayin of Karuna, Madhusudan Saraswati writes in 
II. 79. 

Krodha-soka-bhayadeenam saksat sukha-virodhinam. 
rasattvam-abhyupagatam tathanubhava-matrata. I s ") 
The sthayi-bhavas, krodha, soka, bhaya do not contri- 
bute to pleasure, if only these are stimulated, or even when 
these are left to themselves. It has been seen from the fore- 
going analysis how in, krodha, there is a large admixture of 
rajas ; and in soka and bhaya, there is a large admixture of 
tamas. The vlbhavas of krodha, soka or bhaya only feed and 
stimulate the sthayi-bhavas, already present in the soul. The 
vlbhavas being ahara (Ch. II) can only contribute to the 
growth or the sthayi-bhavas. But the sthayi-bhavas being 
still dominated by rajas and tamas, cannot pass to the rasa- 
stage, by mere stimulation, as has been often supposed. 

Speaking of the sthayi-bhava of Vira, utsaha, Sarada- 
tanaya similarly finds in it the presence of rajas. He writes, 

?KT W Sfgwii ■MKkqMci H^ 1 

Saradatanaya like Bharata. finds in Vira's sthayi-bhava, 
Utsaha, a large admixture of rajas, it must have been noticed 
that both Krodha and Utsaha arc characterised by ahamkara 



or abhimana, speaking of the presence of rajas, a question 
which will assume importance in Sec. IV of this chapter. 

If there be the presence of rajas in the sthayl-bhava 
of Vira, there is also the presence of tamas in the sthayi- 
bhava of Bhayanaka. It has already been noticed how 
B^arata speaks of the presence of tamas in bhaya. 
Saradatanaya similarly writes of the sthayi-bhava, bhaya, 

OT WV sfaspRf fiWM?!f rWlygfo I 

It has been noticed from the foregoing analysis that 
Bharata and all later writers are agreed that while there is 
an excess of rajas in the sthayi-bhavas, hasa, krodha and 
utsaha, there Is an excess of tamas in the sthayi-bhavas, rati 
soka and bhaya. 



, III 

With this analysis of sthayi-bhavas in mind, it should 
be remembered that all alamkarlkas from Bharata down- 
wards, are unanimous that only certain sthayi-bhavas (and 
their corresponding rasas) are compatible, and go with cer- 
tain others. It may be pointed out that Bharata in Ch. VI. 39 
(Banaras ed.), writes 

H'JIKKi*/*!? <j w giro gfcT w/fcr: I 
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This comes in, just after Bharata has discussed the origin of 
Rasas. It will be remembered that Bharata repeatedly says 
that all eight rasas are present in a nataka (VI. 15, 16, 83, 
Banaras ed.). Bharata says in the slokas quoted above,, that 
out of Srlngara is born Hasa ; and out of Raudra is born 
Karuna. Vira gives rise to adbhuta, and VIbhatsa leads to 
bhayanaka. It should be noted that in the Abhinava-Bharatl. 
Ch. VI, it is held that vira gives rise to bhayanaka, and not 



to adbhuta. So here there are three groups of rasas, which 
always go together. Sringara always goes with Hasa, 
Raudra with Karuna, and Vira with Bhayanaka. Bharata 
obviously means by rasas here, the sthayl-bhavas, corres- 
ponding to the particular rasa. If it had been rasas, there 
could not have been any question ot their origination. 

What could have Bharata meant by such a grouping of 
rasas or the sthayi-bhavas in the context of the question of 
rasa-evolution ? The analysis of rasa by Bharata seems to fall 
Into three sections, (1) the Sutra itself, that vibhava, anu- 
bhava and vyabhicharibhava Jointly bring about rasa ; 
(2> sfhayibhavas, when stimulated pass to the rasa stage ; 
(3) only certain sthayi-bhavas go with certain others, mean- 
ing that certain rasas are compatible, while certain others 
are not. The aesthetic position of Bharata can only be under- 
stood, from a standpoint, which takes into account all 
these three distinct points of view. The over-all aesthetic 
position must again be reconciled with the central philo- 
sophic problem, that pleasure or bliss is of the nature of a 
unique harmony, or balance, achieved between all contending 
opposites (Chs. IX and X). 

The Vibhavas of a particular sthayi-bhava are aharas, 
which the mind is always gathering (Vide Ch. II). These 
vibhavas stimulate the sthayi-bhavas, for these are of a 
similar nature. The picture of love, shown in poems and plays, 
naturally stimulates the sthayl-bhava, rati, already present 
in a latent form in the reader and the audience. The stimula- 
tion of the sthayi-bhava, rati is further strengthened by the 
simultaneous presence of appropriate anubhavas and 
vyabhlcharlbhavas. These latter strengthen the sthayl-bhava ; 
but it should be remembered, it is still the same sthayl-bhava, 
waiting to be transmuted into rasas. 

The aesthetic purpose of the poet and the dramatist is 
to provide his reader and audience, first of all, appropriate 
vibhavas. which with anubhavas and vyabhlcharlbhavas, will 
strengthen the latent sthayi-bhava. The question naturally 
arises that unless the sthayi-bhavas had already been pre- 
sent, there could not have been any necessity or possibility 
of stimulation. For what Is already present can alone be 
stimulated. All Alamkarikas have thought that the process 
ends with the stimulation ot sthayi-bhavas. But really speak- 
ing, this is only the beginning. The artist's work is over with 
the stimulation ; the work of the reader or appreclator begins 



simultaneously, as he Is seeking balance between the domi- 
nant sthayi-bhava and the one, which is freshly stimulated. 
The mind of the reader and the spectator is a medley 
of different emotions, or sthayi-bhavas. He is unable to And 
any kind of balance or order among them. This forces him 
- to live on the plane of bhava. These sthayi-bhavas arc always 
directing him either to this or that end, now causing rest- 
lessness, and at the next moment, giving rise to stupor. It 
is futile to think that sthayi-bhavas when stimulated, auto- 
matically pass to the rasa-stage. For the question remains, 
how -can sthayi-bhavas get rid of the rajas and tamas, which 
are present, according to Bharata and Saradatanaya and 
many others in each one of the sthayi-bhavas (vide Sees. I, II). 
Bharata must have clearly visualised and anticipated 
this question. This seems to be the crux of the problem. When 
Bharata spoke of rati as going with hasa. or krodha as going 
with soka, or utsaha as going with bhaya, he was referring 
to a fundamental question of aesthetics. This was also the 
question before the philosopher critics of ancient Greece. 
Aristotle, it should be noted, spoke of pity as going with fear, 
or raudra as going with karuna.* 

When the poet or the dramatist presents certain vibhavas 
in order to stimulate certain sthayi-bhavas, the reader or the 
audience who are to derive aesthetic pleasure out of such a 
stimulation, must be already burdened with the opposite 
sthayi-bhavas, arising out of latent vasanas. If for Instance, 
the poet wants to stimulate the sthayi-bhava, krodha, it is 
because his audience are already suffering from latent soka. 
If he wants to evoke the sthayi-bhava, utsaha in his audience. 
It is because his audience are oppressed with the burden of 
the sthayi-bhava, bhaya. The poet and the dramatist are 
always trying to stimulate in the reader and the spectator, 
the sthayi-bhava, which is less prominent in a particular 
opposition. All disturbances and all disquiet proceed out ol 
a lack of balance between the different sthayi-bhavas. The 
artist makes aesthetic enjoyment possible by stimulating the 
less prominent sthayi-bhava In a particular opposition. 

What happens when rati Is brought against hasya? 
It has already been noticed how in the sthayi-bhava, rati, 
there is a predominance of tamas. Hasya with a predominance 
of rajas,.comes close after rati. The rajas of hasya together 
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with the tamas in rati, with the requisite amount of sattva. 
reach a balance or samyavastha between them. So also, the 
rajas in the sthayl-bhava, krodha, and the tamas in the 
sthayi-bhava, soka, with the necessary amount of sattva. 
which is common to both, reach a balance or samyavastha. 
The samya-vastha being the essence of Rasa-enjoyrnent (vide 
Ch. IX), the dominance of rajas in one sthayi-bhava must be 
counteracted by the tamas in its opposite sthayi-bhava (as In 
Krodha and Soka), or the stupor of tamas in one sthayi- 
bhava must be activated by the imposition or Interfusion of 
rajas in its opposite sthayi-bhava (as in Rati and Hasa). This 
balancing or harmonisation must be effected between all 
sthayl-bhavas, latent and now stimulated, with those others 
superimposed and newly presented. So long as the balance 
has not been reached, man is forced to live on the plane of 
bhavas. The stabilisation of Krodha has been made possible 
by the Introduction of its opposite, Soka. In this stabilisation 
of sthayi-bhava, both members of an opposition are equally 
Important. They are like prana and apana, finely balanced in 
the madhya-bindu. They are like male and female, delicately 
poised in a yuganaddha. They are like Prajna and Upaya, 
enjoying bliss everlasting (Ch. X). The great purpose of the 
poet and the artist is to help his reader attain this bliss, 
arising out of a perfect samata (Ch. IX). The attainment of 
balance liberates him from the thraldom of bhavas, and he 
awakens Into the bliss of aesthetic enjoyment. 



IV 

This central aesthetic position Is particularly important 
In understanding the question of rasa-realisation in a 
literary piece, where there arc more than one rasa. It has 
been noticed that rasa-realisation in the case of a single rasa 
is made possible by the artist and the poet, stimulating by 
appropriate vibhavas the opposite sthayl-bhavas. But In a 
poem or a play, where there arc more than one Rasa, the 
poet or the dramatist should develop one at the expense or 
others. Dhvanlkara in Dhvanyaloka. 3.21, writes, 

prasiddhe-pl prabandhanam nana-rasa-nlbandhanc 
cko raso-angee-kartabya stesam utkarsam-lcchata. <*"> 
^ This one Rasa, which is to be developed at the expense of 



othcrrs, is the angce-rasa. Dhvani-kara seems to accept this 
angee-rasa as the sthayi-rasa. Anandavardhana in the vritti 
definitely refers to this angee-rasa as the sthayi-rasa. Towards 
the end of the twenty-fourth Karlka, Anandavardhana refers 
to two traditionally-accepted views about this. Ananda- 
vardhana writes, etacca sarvam jesam "raso rasantarasya 
vyabhichari-bhavati'' iti nldarsanam tanmatena ucyate. 
Matantare-pl rasanam sthayino bhava upacarad rasasabdena 
ukta tesam angltve nir-virodhitvam eva". All these arc said 
in accordance with the views of those who hold that one rasa 
can be the vyabhichari of another. The other opinion also holds 
that it Is sthayi-bhavas, which are called rasas through attri- 
bution of qualities (upacara). In their opinion also, there can 
be no conflict about sthayi-bhavas being the angi of another". 
Two points of view are presented here ; these on closer 
examination, support the same standpoint, and this Is not 
very different from what his been expounded in Sees. Ill and 
IV of this chapter. The first standpoint looks at one Rasa as 
the vyabhichari of another. In other words, in a poem with 
many rasas, one is to be the sthayi, while the rest are sancari 
(Dhvanyoloka. 3. 24). Abhinavagupta in support of this 
standpoint, refers to one Bhaguri, in the Locana. He writes, 
"tatha ca Bhaguri rapi ki rasanam api sthayi-sancarita asti 
itya-ksipya abhyupagamena eba uttaram avocad— badam asti 
iti". Bhaguri supports the standpoint that Rasas can be 
sthayi and sancari. In the second part, it is held that it is 
bhavas, which are sthayi and sancari, though by attribution. 
Rasas themselves are called sthayi and sancari. 

Abhinavagupta in the Locana. 3.24, explains this stand- 
point as follows. "Bahoonam citta-vritti-rupanam bhavanam 
madhye yasya bahulam rupam yathopalabhyate sa sthayi- 
bhava. Sa ca raso raseekaranayogya, sesastu sancarina iti 
byacaksate. Natu rasanam sthayi-sancaribhavana angangita 
yukta". The most prominent among the medley of many 
sentiments in the citta, is known as the sthayi-bhava. This 
being capable of transmutation to Rasa, is called rasa ; and 
the rest is known as the sancari or the vyabhlcharlbhava. 
It is not fit to call the relation of rasas as angangita of 
sthayi and sancari rasas. 

The artistic purpose of Jthe poet and the dramatist Is to 
develop the sancari sthayi-bhava (for rasa has been used for 
bhava here by attribution), so that It reaches a fine and deli- 
cate balance with the dominant sthayi-bhava. The Rasa-Ganga- 



dhara (Kavyamala cd.) p. 47, makes It clear, when It writes 

that by rasa-pada Is meant Its substratum, and attribute, 

sthayl-bhava. In p. 31, Jagannath writes, "evam ca vlra-rasa 

pradhane krodho, raudre ca utsaha, srlngare haso vyabhi- 

charce bhavatl, nantarccya kasca". A' careful reader -will 

notice here Vira and Raudra do not come to a harmony and 

balance, as does Srlngara with Hasa. Jagannatha seems not 

to have understood the rationale of Bharata's contention, 

and Abhlnavagupta's explanation of a similar problem In the 

Locana. But he is absolutely right, when he says that .Vira 

could be substituted by Krodha, or Raudra with Utsaha, for 

in both there is the same predominance of rajas (Sees. II and 

III). The substitution of Vira by Krodha leaves the original 

balance undisturbed, for now both Vira and Krodha arc 

pitted against a sthayi-bhava, which is predominantly 

tamasic. 

This brings one to the highly pertinent question of the 
compatibility of Rasas. In the Locana. III. 23, Abhinava- 
gupta writes, nanu jesam rasanam paraspara-avlrodha yatha 
vlra-sringarayo raudra-karunaj o. sringaradbhutayor ba tatra 
bhavatvangangi - bhava. Yatha srlngara - vibhatsayor - vira- 
bhayanakayo santoraudrayo-santa-sringarayor-ba. , ' vt It should 
be noticed that Abhinava speaks of Vira with rajaslc utsaha 
as compatible with Sringara, which is predominantly 
tamasic in nature. Raudra is again compatible with Karuna, 
for krodha is rajas, while soka is tamas. Similarly, Abhinava 
speaks of Vibhatsa (with its sthayi-bhava. Jugupsa. which Is 
predominantly tamasic) as incompatible with Sringara, for 
the sthayi-bhavas of both are of a tamasic nature. But 
Abhlnavagupta's statement that Vira is incompatible with 
Bhayanaka clearly contradicts his own statement in the 
Abhinava-Bharati. Vol. I. Ch. VI where he holds that Vira 
and Bhayanaka are eminently compatible. This last view in 
the Abhinava-Bharati seems to be more correct, and philo- 
sophic, and this is further corroborated by the analysis of 
the sthayi-bhavas in Sees. II and III. 

The following analysis in a tabular form is expected to 
resolve many difficulties about this question of compablllty 
or rasas. In Uddota III. 27. Anandavardhana writes, 
rasanavantarltayo-rcka-vakyasthayo-rap! 
nlvartate hi rasayo samavese virodhita. t" 7 ) 
Rasantara - vyavahitayo - rckaprabhandhasthayor - virodhita 
nivartata ityatra na kacid bhranti. Anandavardhana then 



cites a verso extract, with the rasas, sringara and vibhatsa, 
and also vira. Sringara and vibhatsa are incompatible, both 
or their sthayi-bhavas being of a tamaslc nature. But they 
can be made compatible by the introduction of a third rasa, 
which is opposed to both. The third rasa in this particular 
case is vira. So the incompatible grouping of Sringara and 
Vibhatsa is resolved into two groups, Sringara and Vira, and 
Vira and Vibhatsa, both groups on resolution, becoming 
eminently compatible. Analysed from the standpoint of the 
gunas, which are dominant In these sthayi-bhavas, these 
sthayi-bhavas could be arranged in the following order, 
Rajas Sattva Tamas 

Hasya Rati 

Krodha Madhyabindu Soka 

Utsaha Bhaya 

U should be clearly noticed that any two bhavas in one 
particular column would be incompatible, for the lack of a 
counter-balancing bhava in another column. The Sama which 
Is the essence of aesthetic enjoyment (Vide Ch. IX) being the 
samata of all three gunas, hasya must seek the co-operation 
of rati, or -soka or bhaya, as krodha must be placed with 
rati, or soka or bhaya ; or utsaha must be with one among 
the tamasa bhavas. Looked at from this standpoint, it should 
at once become intelligible why certain rasas (meaning 
sthayi-bhavas) are compatible, while certain others are not. 
The compatible sthayi-bhavas referred to by Ananda- 
vardhana In IN. 24, are vira-sringara, raudra-karuna, 
sringara-adbhuta (rasas are referred by attribution in place 
of sthayi-bhavas). It should be noticed that in holding what 
Rasas are compatible, and what others are not, Ananda- 
vardhana is in complete agreement with the central philo- 
sophic problem of this thesis,— that aesthetic enjoyment is 
of the nature of a perfect balance or samata, and that this 
samata is only to be achieved through the union of 
opposites. 

It must have been noticed from the foregoing analysis 
that the purpose of the vibhavas being to stimulate the sthayl 
-bhava. opposite to the one which is already dominant (forc- 
ing man to live on the plane of bhava), a fine balance is 
struck in the first instance between the two members in a 
particular opposition. The rajas of Hasa then begins to 
churn the tamas in. Rati ; or the rajas of Krodha begins to 
act on the tamas of Soka. The churning, or the union, or the 



yuganaddha of these two, leads to the evolution ot Sattva. 
Sattva is already present In Rati and Hasya or, In Krodha 
and Soka. But" It Is waiting for manifestation by the* 
churning of the Inertness of lamas by the restless activity or 
rajas. When the balance has been delicately struck, It leads 
to the evolution ot sattva. Out o[ the stupor of tamas, and 
restlessness of rajas, is born the calm splendour of sattva, 
which is the soul of aesthetic enjoyment. 

When Krodha and Soka come together, or Hasa and 
Rati are placed side by side, the poet and the dramatist 
must carefully watch that these are perfectly balanced and 
epuipalscd. These being psychical entitles, are still domi- 
nated by the gunas, as all entities are. But the rajas of 
krodha or hasa with the tamas of soka or rati, along with 
the requisite amount of sattva, which is common to both, 
reach a balance. The moment such a balance Is reached 
between these three gunas of the two opposed sthayl-bhavas. 
these become unmanlfcst and disappear. The sthayl-bhavas 
disappear, but the gunas are still there. The gunas appear to 
emerge or perish with the appearance and disappearance of 
the entities. But really speaking, the primordial causes, or~" 
three gunas neither appear nor disappear. In the samyavastha, 
the gunas being equally prominent, are all held In check. 
But this does not rule out their sadrlsa parinama (Vide 
Ch IV). 

It should be clearly grasped that in the samyavastha of 
these three gunas in each one of the three pairs of sthayl- 
bhavas, discussed by Bharata, though the whole of rajas and 
tamas is used up. a portion of sattva is left over. It is possible 
to arrive at the same result, if the process of harmonisation 
be looked upon as If the tamas in Rati or Soka is being acted 
upon by the rajas In Hasa or Krodha, leading to the emer- 
gence of sattva. Bharata's harmonisation of Rati and Hasa, 
or Krodha and Soka makes possible the emergence of Sattva. 



The poet and the dramatist work with instruments, 
which arc all laukika or prakrita. The poet can only supply 
his reader with the appropriate vibhavas (Ch. II). These 
vlbhavas are all confined to the laukika plane. It has been 



soon how these vibhavas by judicious and proper use, help 
the reader and the audience attain a samya-vastha. There Is 
simultaneously an emergence of laukika sattva. This is all 
that a poet with laukika means at his disposal, can do. But 
It should be clearly recognised on the testimonies of the 
greatest among the Alamkarikas, like Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta, Mammata Bhatta and Viswanatha Kavlraja,' 
that Rasa-swada is of an alaukika nature, going far beyond' 
enjoyment, confined to the levels of ordinary life. 

Looked at from this standpoint. It will appear that 
sthayl-bhavas which lie at the core of Rasa-realisation, are at 
once nltya and parlnami. Speaking of sthayi-bhavas,' Kavl 
Karnapura recognises the dual nature of sthayi-bhavas. 
Viswanath Chakrabarti thus analyses this standpoint of Kavi 
Karnapura. He says that just as the childhood, youth and 
maturing of Krishna though eternally present, become mani- 
fest at one time and disappear at another, according to 
the devotion and spiritual needs of the devotees, so also the 
presence and absence of vibhavas stimulates or dissipates 
the devotion of the devotees. In the case of prakrita Rasa, it 
is the sthayi-bhava wbicb Jn conjunction with the vibhavas, 
is transmuted into rasa. But in the case of aprakrlta Rasa, 
the parinamaja rupa is made manifest by the achintya Sakti 
(vide Chs. IV and V) without forsaking the previous states. 
In cases like these, the parlnami (evolutionary) and parina- . 
maja (unchangeable) rupas are one and the same. Karnapura 
says further that sthayi-bhava is the samavayee karana, and 
the vibhavas are the nimitta karana. The vlkaras which help 
sthayi-bhavas pass Into the Rasa stage, are the a-samavayee 
karana of Rasa evolution. Vibhavas and the changes in the 
sthayi-bhava arc not the only cause (pratikarana of Rasa) ; 
but these are the determining cause, which make Rasa mani- 
festation possible. In other words, vibhavas and the changes 
in the sthayibhava are a pre-condition for the manifestation 
of Kasa. This view of Kavi Karnapura is in complete agree- 
ment with the standpoints this thesis. (Vide Chs. II, IX, X 
and XI). The two entitles on which must depend all Rasa 
realisation, arc the vibhavas or ahara and the sthayi-bhava. 
It should be noted further that it is vibhavas, which help the 
sthayl-bhavas-regain a state, which is free from rajas and 
tamas, and is of the nature of suddha-sattva. Such a regain- 
ing of the state of purified sattva is made possible by the 
union of opposite sthayi-bhavas. 



When the artist has succeeded in exciting in his reader 
this clement of sattva, the reader is still moving on the plane 
of reality. At this moment, there happens an extra-ordinary 
thing.*- 1 The aprakrita visuddha sattva, which is of the 
nature of bliss itself, and out of which the bodies or alt heaven- 
ly beings are created (vide Chs. IV and V) flashes upon this 
prakrila visuddha sattva. At the moment of Rasa-enjoyment 
the vibhava, anubhava and vyabhtcharibhava help the citta 
turn back from the outside world. Simultaneously there arise 
in the cltta a great and extensive comprehension, and Infinite 
strength and tolerance. The blissful state of the atma caltanya 
is the- essence of Rasa enjoyment. This bliss is now reflected 
in the highly purified sattvic cltta-vrlttl. This citta-vritti is 
now freed from rajas and tamas, and is now turned inward. 
The aprakrita sattva, or the blissful nature of the atma- 
caltanya is now being reflected in the prakrlta sattva, arising 
out of an attainment of perfect samata. 

The Vaisnava Alamkarikas similarly speak of prakrlta 
and aprakrita Rasa-enjoyment. The Bhakti-vadins held that 
there is no Rasa enjoyment of prakrita and earthly heroes 
and heroines. The Rasa-enjoyment is only of such divine 
characters as Rama and Sita. The aesthete can only enjoy 
such poems and plays as deal with gods. If rasa-enjoyment 
be an impossibility through anukarana then there Is no 
enjoyment for the Samajika. But the writers on Alamkara 

1 The- reality of boih praltrita and aprakrita worlds has been acknowledged 

by philosophers and mystics not merely or India, but all over tho world- 

William James In his Clifford Lectures for 1901-1902, "The Varieties of 

Religious Experience. 1 ' (Longmans, Green and Co) discusses tho affinity 

between the Individual and the Absolute, in p. 508, James writes, "He (man) 

becomes conscious that this higher power is conterminous and continuous 

with a More or the same quality, which is operative in lh'> universe outside 

of him, and -which he can keep in tiorUng touch with, and In a fashion get 

on board or and save himself, when all his lower being ha3 gono to pieces in 

the wreck". In the Chapter on Conversion, p. 213, James writes, "If there bo 

higher powers able to Impress us. Ihey may get access to us only through 

the subliminal door". In the Chapter on Salnlllness. p 270. James again 

writes. "If Ihe craco or Ootl miraculously operates, It probably operates 

through tho subliminal door". By fiuhlinUr.al door, James means Utile etso 

than our ben self, when wo are overflowing with sattva This position is 

- \ci-y close to what Plato says about Beauty In tho Symposium. 527. "The 

true order of going is to use the beauties or earth as steps along which one 

mounts upwards ro r the sake of that other Beauty, going from one to two, 

and fiom two to ail fair forces, atvt from fair forms to fair actions, and from 

fair actions lo fair notions, until from mir nollons he arrives at the notion 

of absolute Beauiy. nml at last kno\.s wbat ihe essence o' Beauty 13". The 

attainment or balance on the physiolorical and psychological planes opens 

up the subliminal door. There la filmuitaiitously a flashing of the Absolute 

Cvauty or ApraUlia VIsm'dha Sam a by wl.atovcr name one may choose to 

call It. on the prakrlta plane. 
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held that anukaryas being attended with "paramltya Iauki- 
kattva. and antaraya-yukta" (Sahitya-darpana. Ill) are not 
enjoyed as rasa, though such rasas might be transmitted into 
the poem and the play, through the dexterous craftsmanship 
of the poet, leading to the aesthetic enjoyment of the 
samajika. This is a distinct echo of the Natya-darpana 
(G.O.S. p. 159), where it Is held that piteous and tearful 
rasas become enjoyable, through the clever craftsmanship 
of the poet. Madhusudan Saraswati writes (I. 13), 

In his own commentary on it, he writes, visaya-vacchinna- 
dravavastha - manovritya - rudataya - avir-bhavitvam prapya 
rasatam prapnoteeti na laukika-rasasyapi paramananda- 
rupatanupapatti, atacvanavachinna - cidanandaghanasya 
bhavata sphuranad - bhaktirase - atyantadhlkyam-anandasya, 
laukika - rase tu visaya - vacchinnasyaiva cidanandamasya 
sphuranat tatranandasya nyuntaiva, tasmad bhakti-rasa eva 
lauklka-rasanupeksya sevya ityartha. The caitanya, limited 
by visaya, becomes first drava, and is imposed on the manas- 
vritti. Such imposition results In Rasa enjoyment. So there 
can be no pleasure In laukika rasa. But in bhakti rasa, the 
unlimited, unclrcumscribed nature of cidananda of God is 
reflected ; and there is an excess of joy. In ordinary laukika 
rasa, the eld, being circumscribed, necessarily enjoys a 
restricted pleasure. 

This explains how it is that all Alamkarikas have 
emphasized that Rasa enjoyment is of the nature of Brahma- 
swada. Abhinavagupta seems to have been the first to point 
out unmistakably this peculiar character of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment as distinct from other kinds of enjoyment. In Abhinava- 
Bharati vol. I. p. 28S, he writes, Samajikadhiyi samya- 
gyojanam sambandham aikagryam be asaditavadhi- 
ralaukika - nirvigna - samvedanatmaka - carvana - gocaratam 
aneetarthascarvyamanataikasaro no tu siddha-swabhavam 
stat-kalika eva na tu carvanatirikta-kalavalambee sthayi- 
vilaksana eva rasa. Viswanatha in Sahitya-Darpana. 3.3S. 
echoes Abhinavagupta. He writes, 

^rngsftg^rrampiratr w n on 2) (33,) 



Jagannatha writes in the same strain, and says how rasa- 
enjoyment is different from other kinds of enjoyment, anando 

hyayam na laukika - sukhantara - sadharana itham ca- 

Abhinavagupta - Mammabhattadi - grantha swarasyena 
bhagnavarana-cidvisisto ratyadi sthayl bhavo rasa Hi sthltam. 
(1/6). In every case of this metaphysical exposition of Rasa, 
there is a preliminary requirement of the attainment on the 
physical and physiological planes, conditions which would 
make the metaphysical exposition a reality. If there be but 
one single purpose of the present dissertation, it is to show 
how a speculation which began from purely physiological and 
physical considerations, gradually passed into the province 
of speculative thought. This is most appropriate, as in all 
systems of ancient thought, Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina as also 
in Greek (vide Ch. I), there has never been any sharp 
diftcrenUatlon of the physical and physiological specula- 
tions from the metaphysical exposition. 



CHAPTER XII 

Conclusion 

The Rasa speculations, which began with Caraka and 
Bharata, reflect an aspect of Indian Culture, which Is very 
different from the one, represented by the advalta Vedanta 
of Samkara. It must have been clearly noticed that there is 
no room for the • renunciation of Sakti in Rasa enjoyment. 
The Ideal of the Rasa-enjoyer and the Yogin is nevertheless 
the same. The aesthete enjoys the varied aspects of vibhava 
and anubhava, stationed all the time in his own self. He takes 
in whatever is presented to him as the good and the 
beautiful. He does not renounce them because he is afraid 
of losing his balanced state of mind, which underlies the 
essence of aesthetic enjoyment (vide Ch. IX). On the other 
hand, it has been noticed in Chapters X and XI, hot? his 
acceptance of 'the world of colour and sound, is only preparing 
him to rise above it. That which binds others, makes him 
free, ft has been beautifully said, jenapi badhyafe devl, 
tenapi moksha pradeeyate. 

The standpoint is very different from the standpoint of 
the Bhagavad Gita, which in II. 59, strongly advocates the 
necessity of renunciation. The Lord describes to Arjuna how 
to achieve prajna-sthairya, and become sthlra-prajna. It is 
said. 

visaya bi-nlvartante niraharasya dehina 
rasa-varjam, raso-pyasya param dristva nivartate. 
A closer analysis will reveal that there are three obstacles 
in the way of being sthira-prajna. These are (I' Sharana sllata 
of the citta, (2) pravritti-sllata of visaya, and (3) vasana- 
pravritti. All of us are trying to attract the visaya to our- 
selves. The atman rooted in the body, extends in the 
manomaya form, upto the end of the indrlyas. It may be that 
the visaya is not at the extremity of the Indriya. but situ 
there Is the scattering of sakti on the visaya ItseH. Tile 
visaya is attracted by the sakti. It is possible, because the 
atman attracts the manas ; the manas In its turn, activates the 
indrlyas ; and the Indriyas attract the visayas. In other words, 
if there be not an attraction or the visaya by the atman 
towards Itself, the visaya cannot come close to the atman, or 
does not find any entrance inside through the Indrlyas. 



Again, If there had not been an attraction of the visaya, 
the indrlya could not have left its own sphere or the body, 
to come closer to the visaya. It has to be accepted that there 
is a pravritti-sllata in the visaya. It makes itself manifest, 
because there is a tendency to manifestation or pravritti- 
sllata in the visaya. If the visaya Itself had not been pravrltti- 
sila, it could never have been taken In as ahara (vide Ch. II). 
Then comes the question of the vasana or Rasa pravritti. 
Vasana, which gives rise to sthayi-bhavas (vide Ch. VI), or 
love of the objective world, can be both of a positive and 
negative nature. It might be either pravritti or nivrltti : a 
stream of vasana moves out, and is scattered in the outside 
world ; but in ntvrlttl stage, that stream is turned inward, 
and becomes manifest. 

There is pravritti in both vasana and visaya. The atman 
wants to take In the visaya, because there is pravritti in the 
vasana. But if the visaya-pravrittl be turned outward, the 
atman inspite of its desire to take in the visaya, cannot take 
it in. The taking-in or aharana (vide Ch. II) is not possible 
if the stream o'f vasana or of visaya be somehow checked. The 
nivritti of vasana leads to transparent Illumination. This is 
jnana-marga. No shape or form is possible from this stand- 
point. Shapes and forms become enjoyable or aswadya, only 
when vasana Is present, in a latent form. 



II 

This position is equally accepted by those who advo- 
cate renunciation as also by those, who champion the stand- 
point of bhoga or acceptance. But the solution of the prob- 
lem and the solution is no less than achievement of a perfect 
balance and equipoise — in the two standpoints, is very 
different. Those who advocate renunciation, hold that it is 
only possible it the atman by self-discipline, becomes nlgraha- 
sila, or does not gather the visaya ; in other words, if the 
aharana-silata or the cltta be held in suspense, then the visaya- 
srota is thrown back to its own direction, and cannot find 
any entrance through the indriyas. This is renunciation 
proper. 

The visayas on being refused an entrance, return. The 
Vyasa-bhasya also supports this position. It writes. 
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"vairagyena visaya-srota khilee-krlyate". But Oils vairagya 
cannot be or a permanent nature. It is because even when 
vlsayas turn back, there Is an anuraga or attraction of the 
visaya (rasa-varjam) in the cltta. This stream goes on even 
when there has been a suspension of taking-ln, or aharana, 
by practice of vairagya and self-control. 

This line of thought advocates not merely the suspension 
of the stream ot visaya, but also the stream of the aharana 
of the citta. The stream of visaya is suspended ; the aharana 
of the citta is held in abeyance— but for the complete eli- 
mination and control of the latent desires, there must be an 
awareness of Truth itself. The Gita writes, "Raso-pyasya 
param dristva nlvartate". The suddhi par excellence of the 
citta, according to this standpoint is the destruction of these 
latent desires or seeds. 

This is very different from the standpoint of the 
Alamkarikas. They do not stand for renunciation, but for 
perfect enjoyment. They are not for stamping out the seeds 
of latent desires, but are for nursing them, fostering them, 
and using them for very much the same end. They do not 
want the soul to be denuded of everything. They, on the other 
hand, want it to receive everything. For in the ultimate 
analysis, there is not much to choose between being sunya 
and being puma. 

The Alamkarikas were not afraid of the aharana-sllata 
of the citta, or pravritti-sllata of the visayas, or even of 
vasana-pravritti. They welcomed all these with open hands. 
But these became with them instruments for rising to a 
higher truth, a deeper realisation. Their analysis of Rasa 
- began with aharana or vibhava (vide Ch. II). But the vtbhavas 
would be all meaningless, if there be not the sthayl-bhavas 
(vide Chs. VI and XI), springing out of vasanas. Instead of 
being afraid of the aharana-sllata of the cltta, and the vasana 
pravritti, they showed the way how by a happy blending of 
the two between latent and freshly awakened sthayi-bhavas, 
it was possible to rise above both, into the illumined world 
of sattva. (See Ch. XI). 



Another question wherein the present work claims 
distinction, is that there has been here for the first time 



a systematic attempt to find out the background of the 
concept or Rasa. There Is here for instance, a thorough-going 
analysis of the sources of Bharata's Rasa-speculations (vide 
Ch. VI). It has been proved by overwhelming evidence that 
Bharata's Rasa speculations were deeply indebted to 
Patanjall-Caraka. Bharata's encyclopadlc work has been held 
to be a rude beginning by the majority or Indian and 
foreign scholars (vide Introduction, passim). But It has been 
proved here beyond all controversy that Bharata was stand- 
ing not at the beginning of a tradition, as the father of 
Indian Poetics, but was rather summing up a tradition, which 
had been developing for a long time in Patanjala, Mahayana, 
Hlnayana and Abhidhamma analyses. It should be noted 
further that a very similar position is held In Chinese 
Taoism. (Vide Science and Civilisation In China— .1. Necdham. 
vol. II. p. 466-67). 

It has been possible for the present writer to find out 
the sources of Bharata. because he is firmly convinced that 
ancient thought, whether In India, Egypt or Greece, ' is 
dominated and held together by certain leading ideas. One 
such idea in the ancient world, is the concept of purification. 
Bharata's Rasa speculations are dominated by this Idea, Just 
as a large body of Indian philosophic thought is dominated 
by it. This Is the concept of visuddha-sattva (vide Chs. IV 
and V). This Is present in Caraka-Patanjala and In Bharata. 
as also in the later speculations of Ramanuja, Madhva and 
Nimbarka. The excellence of Rasa enjoyment will be ade- 
quately understood against the background of this concept 
of visuddha-sattva (vide Chs. I, VI, XI). 

Closely associated with this standpoint is the larger 
question which has been discussed In Ch. I. this thesis 
claims originality and distinction, because It has asked the 
question, "What is Rasa" ?and attempted an Integrated 
answer based on Bharata and the main thought-patterns of his 
age. One of the main purposes of this thesis is to elucidate 
the Rasa tattva. It has discussed the historical background 
of the concept of Rasa. It has not neglected the tattvlc aspect 
or Rasa (vide Chs. 1, IV, V). It must have been noticed that 
these are new and original approaches to the doctrine of Rasa, 
and it thoroughly pursued, will open up virgin fields of 
investigations, which still remain unexplored. 

The trend or argument of the whole thesis is to find out 
further the essence of . aesthetic enjoyment. The present 



writer has for the first time again, emphatically shown how 
at the core of all aesthetic enjoyment, there lies a unique 
balance and equipoise. The study of Rasa in recent times 
has tended towards scrappincss, and has become frankly 
descriptive, without any awareness of the central question, 
lying at the root of all aesthetic enjoyment. The present 
writer holds that the central question of Rasa realisation is 
very much the same as the concept of Sama in the Bhagvad- 
Glta, the equalisation of prana and apana and achievement 
of visuva In the Tantras, the balancing of the Sun and the 
Moon in the Hathayoga, the mingling of prajna and upaya 
in Buddhism, and the unique combination of the male and 
female elements In oneself in Tantric Buddhism (vide Ch. X). 
It is what the Taolsts meant by the opposition between "Yin- 
and Yang and the Thai Chi. "For the latter is the Invisible 
Tao (within all forms), while the former is the visible instru- 
ment (composing all forms). Thus there is clearly (what we 
might call) a 'horizontal opposition' " (vide Science and 
Civilisation in China, vol. II. p. 466— J. Needham). At the 
moment of this unique combination of the sun and the moon, 
the prana and the apana, the prajna and the upaya, there is 
simultaneously the aivareness o^ a deeper harmony under- 
lying the universe, a truth which permeates everything, a 
universal principle, which is not restricted in time and place. 
It is firmly stated on ample evidence, that the ideal of writers 
on Rasa In India, was aimed at this. 



IV 

There is little chance of the present work coming in 
conflict with other works on Rasa. It is because the outlook 
of the present writer and the standpoint of the present thesis 
are entirely different from the views expressed in the works 
of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. De, or 
Dr. V. Raghavan. While it has been felt over and over again 
that their works, inspite of their intrinsic merits, suffer from 
being exclusive of the main trends of the times of Bbarata, 
the present writer has sought to read the Rasa speculations 
against the wider background of the ago of Patanjala-Caraka 
(vide Ch. VI). The present writer has devoted himself in 
particular to the study of Rasa-tattva (vide Chs. I. rv, V) and 
to the analysis of the nature of aesthetic enjoyment. In all 
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these fields, the present work supplements the work of the 
eminent scholars already mentioned, and fills Important gaps 
In their studies. This writer humbly puts forward his 
studies In the hope that these will clarity many vexed ques- 
tions, and help scholars better understand Bharata through 
substantially Increased knowledge of his predecessors (vide 
Chs. VI, VII, VIII) and contemporary patterns or thought 
(vide Chs. I, II, IV, V) and also have a fuller understanding 
of the essence of aesthetic enjoyment (vide Chs. IX, X XI). 



APPENDIX I 

In discussing BHarata's Indebtedness to Caraka-Patanjall it is 
important to establish the priority of Caraka-Samhita to Bharata's 
Natya-sastra. Bharata himself acknowledges his debt to Atharva-veda 
(vide Ch. VI) ; and Ayurveda has always been considered as an upanga 
of Atharva-veda. It should be noted that the accepted dates of Caraka- 
Samhlta (not to speak of Agnlvesa Samhita) and Bharata's Natya-sastra 
make it highly probable that the writer of Natya-sastra was deeply 
Indebted to Caraka-Patanjali. it has already been noted in Introduc- 
tion. Sec. II, how both Caraka-Patanjali and Bharata belong to the 
same period of philosophic integration, a period dominated by the 
concept of visuddhi. 

The discussion in Chapters I, IV, V, VI. VII, and VIII must 
have clearly pointed out how Bharata is indebted to Patanjall Yoga- 
sutra and Caraka-Samhlta on the speculative as also on the experi- 
mental side (vide Ch. I). The commonly accepted date of Patanjali 
precedes Bharata's Natya-sastra by more than three hundred years. 

Prof. Woods on insufficient evidence, wants to assign the date 
of the Yoga-sutra between 300 and 500 A.D. : but Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta in his "History of Indian Philosophy" (Cambridge) Vol. I. 
p. 233-7 rejects the views of Prof. Woods. On p. 237, Dr. Das 
Gupta writes ; "the Yoga-sutras proper (first thrree chapters) were 
composed at a time when the later forms of Buddhism had not developed, 
and when the quarrels between the Hindus and the Buddhists and 
Jains had not reached such a stage that they would not like to borrow 
from one another. As this can only be held true of earlier Buddhism, 
I am disposed to think that the date of the first three chapters of the 
Yoga-sutras must be placed about the second century B.C. Since there 
is no evidence which can stand in the way of identifying the grammarian 
Patanjali with the Yoga writer, I believe we may take them as being 
identical". 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his "Indian Philosophy" Vol. II (1948), 
p. 341, points out that "Patanjalli's Yoga-sutra is assigned to the second 
century B.C., though some are of opinion that it is so late as the 
fourth-century A.D." He further notes that "Patanjali, the grammarian, 
is assigned to the middle of the second century B.C., though his Identity 
with the author of the Yoga-sutra is not proved." 

It has been noticed further (vide Ch. VI) that orthodox Indian 
opinion identifies this Patanjali with the one, who revised the Agnlvesa- 
Samhita, now commonly known as Caraka-Samhlta. Mahamahopadhya 
Gananath Sen in his Introduction to Pratyaksha-shariram (Calcutta 
1940) cites ancient Indian authority in support of the view that Patanjali 
of Yoga-sutra is Identical with Caraka. as also with Patanjali of the 
Mahabhasya. Dr. Das Gupta in his "History of Indian Philosophy" 
Vol. I again, does not substantially differ from this standpoint. The 
striking parallelism between concepts in Caraka-samhlta and the Yoga- 
sutra, the use of similar terminology further point towards this 
direction. 

63 (OP 179) 
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Indian scholars ascribe to Caraka-samhita a very high antiquity. 

It should be remembered that the Caraka-samhita is a revised version 

of Agnlvesa-tantra. The editors of Caraka-samhita, published from 

Jamnagar (1949) by "taking Into view the internal and external 

evidences, supported by historical consistence" are for "placing Atreya 

in a period not deflecting much on either side of the 8th century B.C., 

but certainly not later than 7th century B.C." (Vol. I. p. 64). Speaking 

of Agntvesa, the editors write, "He must have flourished before 

Panlni, as we find references to Taxilla in Panini, while Taxilla is 

Is conspicuous by its absence In Agnivesa-samhita. No author of the 

versatility of Agnivesa could afford to neglect mentioning Taxilla, if 

it were a flourishing centre ot medical learning in his time" (Ibid. 

Vol. I. p. 76). The learned editors quote substantial evidences in 

support of the high antiquity of Agnlvesa-tantra. 

The editors say further in p. 90 that they are "by no means 
convinced of M. Levi's theory about the date of Caraka. If we are 
to go by name alone, we can claim a still higher antiquity to our 
author. The appellation of Caraka occurs in Vedlc literature, as a 
patronymic ; in short, Panini felt it necssary to compose a special 
sutra for deriving the "Carakas", i.e. the followers of Caraka. Then 
again, PatanJaU, who is now generally admitted to have lived in the 
second century B.C., is known to have written a commentary on the 
medical work of Caraka. thus further proving the antiquity of our 
author, and both Cakrapani and Bhoja agree In alluding him as the 
redactor of Caraka." 

Judging from internal evidences, the editors hold (Ibid. Vol. I. 
p. 81-2). "The popular religion still retained the devotion to Vedlc 
gods and rites and the Atharva Vedic rituals, e.g. Santlpaustlka, Bali, 
Mangala and Homa are prescribed in the Caraka-samhita as aids to 
somatic medicine. All these circumstances point persuasively to a 
time when there was a ferment and upsurge of ancient Vedlc thought 
and ritual and when India was the meeting ground of the world's 
peoples and their thought. It Is to such a period, that we are inclined 
to hold Caraka. the redactor, belongs, i.e., about the second century B.C." 

It should be noted further, as pointed out by the Nepal Rajguru 
Pandit Hemaraja Sarma in his preface to Kasyapa Samhita (Kashl 
Sanskrit Series, 154), the non-mention of the names of the days of the 
week is a significant factor for assigning an ancient date to Caraka. 
This Is in conformity with the views of Mahamahopadhya Gananath Sen, 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, and Sir P. C. Roy. 

Mahamahopadhya P. V. Kane In his- History of Sanskrit Poetics 
(1951). p. 39, discusses the probable date of Bhatara's Natya-sastra. 
'•Various dates have been assigned to the Natya-sastra. Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastrl assigned it to the 2nd century before Christ (J.A.S-B. for 1913. 
p. 307). Pror, Levi, in a brilliant article translated in the Indian 
Antiquary Vol. 33 p. 163. relying upon the use of such words as 
swamin, sugrihltanaman and bhadramukha in the works on Natya-sastra 
as terms of address, tried to establish that the Natya-sastra of Bharata 
was composed about the times of the Indo-Scythlan Ksatrapas. some of 
whom like Nahapana and Castana arc styled swamin and bhadra mukha 
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lT„ l ! I ! " !l ,V?^ r ' Pl i 0I,S ;" Mm ' P - V - Kane <"*««»«« such a theory, which 
hods that the Sanskrit theatre came Into existence at the Court of the 

tnTfiff, """I t SanSkr " P0etlCS - * 39 >- He hold = »» «"e other 
5, an m 6 P rota , b,e date ot Bharata-s Natya-sastra to be round about 
300 A.D. (Indian Antiquary. Vol. 46 (1917). pp 171-183) Prot 
Keith in History of Sanskrit Drama, p. 13 holds that "we cannot with 
any assurance place it before the 3rd century A.D." More recently 
Mr. Manomohon Qhosh In Department of Letters. Calcutta Unlversltv' 
vol. 25, Art. 4. pp. 1-54, dealt exhaustively with the question of the 
date of Natya-sastra from several points of view such as the linguistic 
data (Sanskrit, Prakrits in Ch. 18 and the Dhrubas in Ch. 32), the 
treatment of metres, the mention of only four figures of speech, the 
mythology, the geographical data, and came to the conclusion (p. 52) 
that the date of the Natya-sastra must be placed between 100 B.C. to 
200 A.D. Mm. P V. Kane agrees on the whole, with the position held 
by Mr. Qhosh. 

Mm. P. V. Kane discusses how the upper limit of the Natya-sastra 
cannot be fixed with any certainty. He notes how the Natya-sastra 
mentions Viswa-Karma on architecture and house-building (II. 2 and 
II. 12), a Purana (XIV. 46), Purvacaryas (XV. 22 on Sabda-laksana) 
Katna-sutra (XXIV. 142) and Kama-tantra (XXIV. 213 and elsewhere). 
Brlhaspati (XXXIV. 79 on artha-sastra), Narada (XXXII, I on dhruba 
and XXXII. 484 on gandharbas), Tandu (IV. 17 on anga-haras). 
Pasupata (XIII. 85). Sahara, Abhira and Dravlda (XVIII. 36) and 
Sakra (XVIII. 40). But all these details cannot lead to any certain 
inference about the date of the Natya-sastra. They, however, make it 
probable that the present Natya-sastra is not much older than the begin- 
ning of the Christian era" (History of Sanskrit Poetics 1951. pp 39-42). 
The present dissertation being on the background of the concept of Rasa, 
it Is not necessary here to enter into an analysis of the lower limit of the 
Natya-sastra. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta in "History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical 
Period" (Calcutta University) Vol. I. Introduction, p. cxiv, writes. 
"The Natya-sastra had been written probably in the 2nd century A.D." 
In p. 522. Dr. Das Gupta again discusses the date of Natya-sastra. 
Dr. Das Gupta writes. "Macdonell assigns it to the 6th Century A D., 
and Mm, Haraprasad Sastn to the 2nd century B.C., and Levi to the 
Ksatrapa period. The fact that Kalldasa in his Vikramarvasi refers to 
Bharata as a muni, only shows that he was much earlier than Kalldasa. 
This would place the lower limit to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. From 
the reference in Kalldasa, we are compelled to say that Dr. De's view 
that the lower limit of Bharata's Natya-sastra In the 8lb century A.D., 
seems quite untenable. In any case, there Is but little evidence that 
the present Natya sastra was written earlier than the commencement of 
the Christian era". In p, 524. Dr. Das Gupta again writes, ". . . This 
work could not have been at least in the present form earlier than the 
1st or 2nd century A.D.". He further quotes the opinions of different 
European and Indian scholars about the probable date of the Natya- 
sastra. In a foot-note on p. 524. he writes. "flcgnaud and Oldenberg 
fix the date ot Natya-sastra In the 1st century of the Christian era. 
Pischel, however, regarded this to be a work of the 6th or 7th cen- 



tury A.D. Dr. R. Bhandarkar thinks that the present Natya-sastra 
Is based on an earlier work. Speaking or the Chapter on Music, he 
says that it belongs to the 4th century A.D., or it may even be later. 
Mm. Sastri regarded it to be a work of the 7th century A.D.. and 
Jacobi places it in the 3rd century A.D." All these evidences 
emphasize the position held by Dr. Das Gupta as also by Mm. P. V. 
Kane, that the present Natya-sastra is not much older than the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

What seems to be clear from the foregoing discussion Is that 
Patanjall-Caraka (2nd century B.C.) precedes Bharata (1st or 2nd 
century A.D.) by at least three hundred years. What Is even more 
important to remember is that both belong to the same period of 
philosophic integration, a period dominated by the concept of vlsuddhl 
(vide Introduction. Sec. II). It was thus natural for Bharata to draw 
upon Patanjall-Caraka, whose philosophical concepts dominated the 



APPENDIX II 

Scholars who may still find it difficult to accept the contention 
that the concept of mental rasa is deeply indebted to bodily or physio- 
logical rasa, may be referred to Aristotle's Poetics, 1453a In this 
passage, Aristotle speaks of Katharsfs of pity and fear in Tragedy in 
connection with the nature of aesthetic pleasure. A great historic dis- 
cussion has centred round the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by commentators, critics and 
poets, by men who know Greek, and by men who know no Greek. A 
tradition almost unbroken through centuries found in it a reference to 
a moral effect which tragedy produces through the "purification of the 
passions" (vide Chs. IV, V, IX and X). What the precise effect is, and 
what are the passions on which tragedy works, was very variously 
Interpreted. Cornellle. Racine, Lesslng, each offered different solutions, 
but all agreed in assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
In 1857, Jacob Bernays reopened the whole question and gave a new 
direction to the argument. 

Bernays maintained that Katharsis is a medical metaphor, "purga- 
tion", and denotes a pathological effect on the soul, analogous to the 
effect of medicine on the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions of pity and fear- 
kindred emotions that are In the breasts of all men -and by the act of 
excitation affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called forth by the 
tragic spectacle are not Indeed permanently removed, but are quieted 
for the time, so that the system can fall back upon Us normal course. 

In his Zwei Aristotellsche Theorle des Drama (1857), p 10-13 
Bernays writes that the pathological interpretation of the doctrine of 
Katharsis is decidedly the best, and at the same time, the earliest. In 
p. 13, Bernays refers to the two-fold sense in which the term, 
katharsis has been used, purgation or pathological sense which he 
accepts, and religious lustration, which he rejects. In pages 14-15, 
Bernays says that Aristotle was the son of a medical practitioner, and 
himself practised" medicine, fife farther paints cat tiist Artitotfe uses 
medical analogy in his Organon, and other Important treatises. 
Bernays holds that Katharsis In the Poetics is thus clearly taken over 
from medicine. Some important conclusions about the fundamental 
similarity of Greek and Indian aesthetics follow, once this pathological 
background of the Aristotelian doctrine is accepted (vide A Brief Intro- 
duction to a Comparative Study of Greek and Indian Poetics and 
Aesthetics— Sen Calcutta. 1954). 

Ingram Bywater, the great Aristotelian scholar of the nineteenth 
century in an article in the Journal of Philology (XXXVII. p. 267) 
has shown that the pathological interpretation of Katharsis was not 
unknown in Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is in 
reality much older; all the essential points in fact, are to be found 
in Tyrwhitt's note on the present passage. There are certain emotions. 
Aristotle tells us, which arise in some degree in every man's soul, and 
in a disquieting degree In certain of us, e.g. pity and fear. Enthusiasm 
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Is one of these disturbing emotions. Experience, however, shows that 
the enthusiastic music (that or the hymns of Olympus, for Instance) 
has a salutary eflect on those subject to accesses of enthusiasm, restor- 
ing them to a normal condition of calm and peace. Just as though they 
had undergone a cure or Katharsls. at the hands of a physician. The 
same sort of treatment («m«rx«tt) is required by other emotional 
natures also, e.g.. by those liable to accesses of pity and tear, and by 
the rest of mankind likewise, in so far as they have a share In these feel- 
ings: all want a certain Katharsls, a pleasurable relief (= KOv$if«t8ai) 
from emotion. The term in fact is a metaphor from medicine, as Aris- 
totle intimates by making It a synonym for tarptia in a context too 
which presents a whole series of words which cither have, or may 
have, a medical meaning (ttuPos, vaax*iv, toxvpus, kutjois, KarOKtaxiftot, 
KOv$il;cadat t KaBaprtKo). In Greek physiology, and pathology, 

Katharsls Is a very general term for a physical clearance or discharge, 
the removal by art or an effort of nature of some bodily product (some 
irept-rro^a as Aristotle would call It), which If allowed to remain, 
would cause discomfort or harm. The Katharsls of the soul as des- 
cribed in the Politics Is a similar process in reference to certain 
emotion (=jra&TJ) —the tacit assumption being apparently that the 
emotions in question are analogous to those peccant humours In the 
body which, according to the ancient humoral theory of medicine, have 
to be expelled from the system by the appropriate Katharsls. With 
some adaptation of the statements and hints In Politics 8.7, as thus 
interpreted, it is not difficult to recover the outlines at any rate of 
the Aristotelian theory of the Kathartic effect of Tragedy. Pity and 
Fear are elements in human nature, and in some men. they are present 
in a disquieting degree (=t(ixvpa>$) (Compare bhave In Chs. 11 
and XI). With these latter, the tragic excitement is a necessity 
(=avayKaiov iraaxetv) ', but it is also In a certain sense, good for all. 
U serves as a sort of medicine, producing a Katharsls to lighten and 
relieve the soul of the accumulated emotion within it ; and as the relief 
is wanted, there Is always a harmless pleasure attending the process of 
relief. 

It is clear that the aesthetic speculations of both the Hindus and 
the Greeks are deeply indebted to medicine. It should be noted further 
that while the background of Greek aesthetics In Greek medicine has 
not yet been forgotten, it has been completely ignored in India for a 
little over a thousand years. The re-aairmation of this background of 
the concept of Rasa Is one main objective of this thesis on Rasa. It 
has already been pointed out in the Introduction, how In the ancient 
world, mind had not yet been divorced from body. The linking up of 
body, mind and over-mind (vide Preface) follows as an Inevitable 
corollary to the standpoint, which looks at physiology, aesthetics and 
philosophy as parts of an integrated body of thought (vide Introduc- 
tion), not yet Isolated from one another. 



APPENDIX III 

A literal translation or Sanskrit and Pali passages, quoted in the 
text is here included for the convenience of readers, without any 
banskrtt and Pali. Standard English translations of Bharata's Th= 
Natya-Sastra by M. Ghosh (Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
19a0), Caraka-Samhita (Sree Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic Society' 
Jamnagar, Tndia, 1949), Susruta-Samhita by Kaviraja Kunja Lai 
BMsagratna (Calcutta. 1907), Yoga-sutra of Patanjali by Woods 
(Harvard Oriental Series. Vol. 17, Ed. by Lanman), the Bhagavad-Gita 
by Edgerion (Harvard Oriental Series. Vol. 38, Ed. by Lanman}, and 
The Upanishads by Roer, have been used. Acknowledgement is hereby 
made to all these publishers for permission to use these volumes. 

(1J Numbness of feet is soon removed by pedal inunction. 
Comeliness, strength, firmness of legs and brightness of eyes are 
achieved. 

(2) One who has his head well oleated daily, does not get 
head-ache, baldness and gray hair, nor does his hair fall off. 

(3) Visnu is the god of the Erotic, Pramatha of the Comic, 
Rudra of the Furious. Yama of the Pathetic, Siva (Mahakala) of the 
Odious, Yama (Kala) of the Terrible. Indra of the Heroic, and Brahman 
of the Marvellous Sentiments. 

(4) Bahnl, Brahman, Saraswati, Sarva, Visnu and Ganesa of a 
thousand rays (of great eminence) are the six presiding deities of the 
six respective Swaras (notes). 

(5) In the heart, the ten great-rooted arteries, bearing great 
fruits are well-embedded. The great (<= Mahat) and the Cardia 
(=Artha) are the two equivalent terms by which the heart is spoken 
of by the learned. 

(6) In the heart are set. as spokes in the nave of the wheel, 
the ten ffrsst srtertes, the vital bresibs, jwasa .and ^pasa* Ibe mind, 
the intellect, consciousness and the great proto-elements In the head 
are set, as rays in the sun, the sense organs and the channels, carrying 
the sensory and vital Impulses. 

(7) The seats of Prana-vayu are the head, chest, throat, tongue, 
mouth and nose; salivation, sternutation, eructation, respiration, deglu- 
tition and similar other processes are its functions. 

(8) Its seats are the chest and the throat ; it supports intellect, 
the heart, the senses and the mind; it controls salivation, sternutation, 
eructation and respiration and in-take of food. 

(9) Vayu is life and vitality; vayu is the supporter of all 
embodied beings; vayu is the whole universe; and vayu is the Lord 
of all. Thus is Vayu praised. 

(10) How does food, when once taken in. get digested in the 
stomach ? Bow does it reach the stage of rasa, and how is It again 



transformed into blood ? How Is it changed into flesh and into fat, 
nerves and bones and muscles? How are bodies of embodied beings 
made possible? How is the growth of the growing assured; or how 
is strength augmented to? How is waste material got rid of; and how 
all such things are done separately? How is vayu inhaled and 
breathed out again? 

(11) From the essential fluid of food are produced the body 
nutrient fluid, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, semen and the vital 
essence, the material of the five sensory organs, known as the essence 
of the body-elements, as also such parts as body-joints, ligaments. 

(12) By what marks is the Universal Spirit known, which is 
omniscient, which transcends everything, which is freed from all 
attachments, which is one and tranquil? 

(13) Man is said to be the sum of the six elements, namely 
ether and four other proto-elements, the sixth being the element of 
consciousness. By some, the conscious element alone is said to consti- 
tute Man. Again, m consequence of the elemental modifications, man 
is said to be composed of twenty-four elements, viz. the mind, the ten 
organs, the fivesense-objects, and the eight-fold prakriti. 

(14) A person's perception is qualified by the particular sense- 
organ, through whose agency that perception Is born. And a percep- 
tion born of the mind is styled a mental conception. The perceptions 
are said to be many in consequence of the diversity of the results, 
senses and the sense-objects That is transcendental, which up- 
holds this union of the understanding, senses, mind and the sensi.- 
objects. This conglomeration of the twenty-four elements is known by 
the sign of Purusa. 

(15) The mind is unconscious but active. The impeller, how- 
ever, Is the self, of which, when yoked to the mind, all activity is pre- 
dicated. 

(16) A wise (actor) should represent sound, touch, form, taste 
and smell by the sense-organs concerned, and by gestures delineating 

their objects, These are the gestures, which arise from the 

activities of the Ave sense-organs, such as skin, eyes, nose, tongue and 
ears. When an ohject of a sense-organ is contemplated in mind, it 
gets represented (outwardly). A person out of his mind, cannot know 

the object of senses, which come through five sources In case 

of a favourable sound, form, touch, smell or taste, one should show a 
happy face (be pleased) by concentrating the senses in mind. 

(17) The soul, which is linked with a mind, charged with 
desire and hatred. Is known as that of one, who Is Sumanassa (sensitive 
man). This position is similar to the one, held by Kaplla and Vlndya- 
vasln; Iswarkrlsna and others mean by 'manas* 'buddhi" or intelligence. 

(18) Mind, reason or all sorts of intellect, is situated In the 
hrdaya. Mind Is the only cause or all actions. 

(10) The sense-organs, when led by the mind, are capable or 
contacting the sense-object. 



(20) The spirit with its attributes, the mmd and the menial 
concepts, are all dependent on the heart. 

(21) Mind, along with the organs of senses, originates from 
the hrdaya of living beings. 

(22) The various kinds of wholesome nourishment taken by 
man. viz. edibles, drinks, electuaries and masticables, on being well- 
digested, replenish the body elements It is by being nourished 

with corresponding elements that the body-elements are able to main- 
tain the body in the normal condition. 

(23) Neither out of greed lior out of Ignorance should one 
resort to dietary. Only after careful investigation should one eat what 
is wholesome ; for the body is verily the product of the food one eats. 

(24) The body is the product of food, the disease is born of 
food ; the distinction of happiness and sorrow results from the distinc- 
tion of wholesome and unwholesome diet. 

(25) In this manner, this body is the result of nourishment 
Ingested In the four-fold manner— eaten, drunk, llcked-up and masticat- 
ed : and similarly the diseases that afflict this body are equally the 
result of food taken in. 

(26) When for some reason, the body-elements belonging to 
the essential category have suffered decrease or increase, then the 
essential nutrient fluid by undergoing the required increase or 
decrease as the result of the food ingested, restores the balance of this 
group of elements. 

(27) ft Is the very elements, whose wholesome combination, 
gives rise to the well-being of man that bring about, in their unwhole- 
some combination, various kinds of diseases. 

(28) O Agnivesa, know that class of foods, which helps the 
harmonised body-elements to retain their state of equilibrium, and the 
discordant body-elements to gain equilibrium, as the wholesome one. 

(29) Diseases are the results of food taken In. 

(30) The body is the result of food assimilated. 

(31) Concentration not conscious of objects, caused by worldly 
(means) Is the one of which the discarnate attain, and to which those 
(whose bodies) are resolved Into primary-matter attain. 

(32) The sense-organs, when led by the mind, are capable of 
contacting the sense-objects. 

(33) In the weaker order of creation, conception resulted from 
speech. Creatures could get whatever they wanted by mere speech. 
This survives even to-day, so that a conch-shell conceives by trumpet- 
ing. Conversing even for a short time with the beloved brings great 
pleasure and delight. 

(34) Rice of the Sail variety, grounded barley, pounded wheat, 
juice of different varieties of grain and kidney-beans, white and with- 
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out husks, cucumbers and bread-fruits, fresh berries, sliced cucumbers, 
plantains and hairy berries (constitute ideal diet). The Yogln (ascetic) 
should take all these, when lightly cooked, and made palatable and 
nutritious to his heart's content. Such food is known as heavenly (best) 
diet. 

(35) The experts hold that the articles of food and drink, 
which are of pleasing colour, smell, taste and touch, when taken 
systematically, constitute the life of living beings. This view Is the 
result of practical observation. It invigorates the mind, If used as 
directed, it promotes the proper distribution of body-elements, vitality, 
complexion and the acuity or the sense-organs; the contrary conduct 
would lead to unwholesome results. 

(36) "For mind, my child, comes of earth (food), breath of 
water, speech of fire." "Please," Sir, inform me still more", said the 
son. "Be it so, my child", the father replied. "Thus, (by food digested 
etc.) my son, know this off-shoot (the body) to be brought forth, for 
this (body) could not be without a root (cause)." 

(37) It looks upon that other as essentially dear, and the dear 
as that another ; it is invested with divine glory. Such a soul is known 
as Valsvanara. 

(38) The earth (food) when eaten, becomes three-fold ; Its 
grossest portion becomes faeces. Its middle portion flesh, Its subtlest 
portion mind. (6.5.1). Fire (I.e. in oil, butter, etc.) when eaten becomes 
threefold; Its grossest portion becomes bone, its middle portion marrow, 
its subtlest portion speech. (6.5.3). "For truly, my child, mind comes 
of earth, breath of water, speech of fire." "Please, sir, inform me still 
more", said the son, "Be it so, my child", the father replied (6.5.4). 

(39) It produces corpulence, softness, lethargy, hypersomina, 
inappetence, weakness of the gastric fire, hypertrophy of the tissues in 
the mouth and throat, dyspnea, cough. Intestinal torpor, swelling of the 
throat, and similar other diseases, born of Kapha. 

(40) It should be represented on the stage by means of serenity 
ot eyes, and the face, sweet and smiling words, satisfaction and delight, 
and graceful movements of the limbs. 

(41) The Erotic sentiment tn separation should be represented 
on the stage by consequents, such as lndiOerence, languor, fear. Jealousy, 
fatigue, anxiety, yearning, drowsiness, sleep, dreaming, awakening. 
Illness, Insanity, epilepsy, inactivity (fainting), death and other 
conditions. 

(42) Their smile should be distinguished by blooming eyes, 
face and cheeks, and In it the teeth should be slightly visible. 

(43) The acid taste adds to the dish, stimulates the digestive 
(ire, builds up the body and Invigorates It, enlightens the mind, 
stabilises the sense functions, promotes the strength and regulates the 
movement of Vata. It invigorates the heart, causes salivation. 

(44) It sets the teeth on edge, provokes thirst, causes flinching 
ot eyes, horripilation, dissolves Kapha vitiates the blood, causes 



the sloughing of the flesh, and renders the body flabby. 

(45) The laughter on occasions, not suitable to It, the laughter 
with tears In one's eyes, or with the shoulder and the head, violently 
shaking, is called the vulgar laughter (apahasita). The excesslre 
laughter (atihasita) Is that In which the eyes are expanded and tear- 
ful, sound Is loud and excessive, and the sides are covered by hands. 

(4G) This is to be represented on the stage by means of conse- 
quents such as, shedding tears, lamentation, dryness of the mouth, 
change of colour, drooping Ifmbs, being out of breath, loss of memory 
and the like. J 

(47) It provokes the pitta, Increases the blood, provokes thirst, 

causes fainting and great heat, disruption, corrosion of the flesh 

aggravates the symptoms of toxicosis, breaks open swellings, dis 
lodges the teeth, destroys manhood, impairs the functions of sense- 
organs. 

(48) It cures unctuousness, perspiration, softening, and elimi- 
native of excretory matter; gives relish to food, cures prusitus, allays 

the excessive growth of granulations ; if used excessively : it 

destroys manhood. 

(49) The pungent taste purifies the mouth, stimulates the 
gastric fire, dessicates the food, sharpens the sense-organs, causes the 
nose to run and the eyes to water, sharpens the sense-organs. 

(50) Also on account of having the qualities of fire in pre- 
ponderance, It generates various kinds of vata, disorders in the legs, 
arms, sides and back, attended with giddiness, burning, pricking and 
stabbing pains. 

(51) (A Kasaya, astringent taste may bring on) Wry- 
neck (manyastambha) , throbbing or quivering and tingling sensations 
in the body, with contraction of the limbs and convulsion etc. 

(52) It dries up the mouth, afflicts the heart, distends the 
stomach. 

(53) Terror Is characterised by looseness of the limbs, the 
mouth and the eyes, paralysis of the thighs, looking around with 
uneasiness, dryness of the drooping mouth, palpitation of the heart and 

horripilation This terrible sentiment should be always represented 

by tremor of the hands and the feet, patalysts, shaking of the body, 
palpitation of the heart, dryness of the lips, the mouth, the palate and 
the throat. 

(54) And which having gained, other gain, he counts none 
higher than it : 

In which established, by no misery. However grievous, is 

he moved. 

(55) Yes. it is said that as taste (rasa) results from a combi- 
nation of various spices, vegetables and other articles, and as si* 
tastes (rasa) are produced by articles, such as raw sugar, or spices or 
vegetables so the Dominant states (sthayi-bhavas). when they come 



together with various other states (bhava) attain the quality of the 
sentiment (become sentiment). 

(56) The Erotic sentiment arises In connection with favourable 
seasons garlands, ornaments, enjoyment of the company of beloved 
ones, music and poetry, and going to the garden and roaming there. 

(57) This is created by Determinants, such as showing unseem- 
ly dress, ornaments, impudence, greediness, quarrel, defective Umbs. 
use of irrelevant words, mentioning of different faults, and similar 
other things. 

(58) From the essential fluid of food are produced and fed the 
body, nutrient fluid, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, semen and the 
vital essence, the material of the five sensory organs, known as the 
essence of the body elements. 

(59) For vitality (life) Is dependent on one's nourishment, and 
the exercise is dependent on vitality. Hence one should be careful 
about one's nourishment. When the body is not cleansed, and one Is 
very tired, hungry, thirsty, has drunk too much (water), eaten too 
much, one should not take exercise. 

(60) One should perform exercise (in the Angaharas and 
Carls) on the floor, as well as (high up) in the air, and should have 
beforehand one's body massaged with the (seasamum) oil or barley 
gruel. The floor is the proper place (lit. mother) for exercise. Hence, 
one should resort to the floor, and stretching oneself over it, should 
take exercise. 

(61) There Is no remedy more beneficial than the administra- 
tion of oil, particularly In afflictions of vata. Oil by Its unctuous 
quality, counteracts the dryness, by its heaviness counteracts the 
lightness and by its heat the quality of coldness du? to vata, and thus 
quickly imparts clarity of mind, virility, strength, colour, and the 
Increase of the gastric flre. 

(62) By filling the ears daily with oil, there will be no ear- 
disease of the vata type, no stiffness of the neck or Jaws, nor hardness 

of hearing nor deafness The vata is the predominant element 

in the sense of touch; and the sense of touch resides In the skin. 
Inuction is the greatest dermic tonic; therefore a person ought to 
practice it dally 

(63) Prastara-sweda— hot bed sudatlon, nadi-sweda— steam- 
kettle sudation ; pariseka-sweda— affusion sudation ; Jentaka-sweda— 
sudatorium sudation ; asma-sweda— stone-bed sudation : kantt-sweda— 
cabin sudation; bhu-sweda— ground-bed sudation; kumbhi-sweda — 
pitcher-bed sudation; kupa-sweda— pit sudation; holaka-swcda— unda- 
ted sudation. 

(64) Thus snufl and purgatives are to be prescribed for 
strength and wholesomeness, 

(65) It should be treated by such measures as oleation, 
sudation, corrective and unctuous cnemata, sternutation, diet, muctlon. 



rub, affusion and other similar measures with due consideration to dose 
and time. 

(66) Then in the evening or on the following day after he 
has bathed in genially warm water, he should be given first the tepid 
and thin gruel of well-cooked, old and red sali rice, the supernatent 
part being taken first, with due consideration of the strength of (his) 
digestive fire. The same course should be repeated at the second and 
third meal-time. While at the fourth meal-time, he should be given 

the well-cooked thick gruel At the tenth meal-time, he should 

be given rice without too thick meat-Juice of quail, patndge, water 
and salt, to be washed down with warm water. 

(67) Wholesome food, mutton juice and diet are to be taken. 
For vitality is dependent on one's nourishment, and exercise is depen- 
dent on vitality. 

(68) If there be a simple provocation of vata without any 
kind of occlusion, it should be treated at first with oral administration 
of unctuous preparations, such as ghee, fat, oil, and marrow. The 
person when overstrained by the oleation therapy, should be comforted 
by rest for a while, and should again be oleated with milk or thin 
gruels and meat-juices of domestic, wet-land, and aquatic animals, 
mixed with unctuous articles or with milk pudding mixed with acid 
and salt articles, and then given unctuous enemata, nasal medicaments. 
When he is well oleated, he should be subjected to sudation therapy, 
and should be given sudation treatment, after he has been well 
inuncted with the Jcetile-sudaticn and mixed steam kettle-sudatlon, and 
such other varieties of sudations. 

(69) The patient who Is debilitated and as a consequence. In 
whom purgation is contra-indicated, should be given evacuative enema, 
followed by a diet consisting of, or mixed with ,the drugs of the diges- 
tive group. Sudation and oleation procedures, repeated again, are 
beneficial. All diseases due to vata provocations are always to be 
treated with sweet, acid, saltish and unctuous articles of diet, nasal 
errhmes and Inhalations. 

(70) The complex of causes with reference to disease — psychic 
and somatic — is either erroneous, absence or excessive interaction of 
time, mind, senses and sense objects. 

(71) Though single, a thing may have many appellations, 
owing to Its diverse actions. Thus a man is able to perform various 
actions. He is given that particular appellation which is characteristic 
of the actions, which he does either as an agent or instrument or doer. 

(72) It is not exclusively by virtue of their qualities, that 
substances are active. Whatever, therefore, substances do, whether by 
virtue of their nature as substances, or by virtue of their qualities, or 
by virtue of both their substantia and qualitative natures, in any 
given time, at any given place, having been administered in a given 
mode, with a given result in view— all that is their action. 

(73) That which is the substratum of action and qualities and 
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cwalstent cause Is substance. Quality Is coexistent and Inactive 

cause. 

(74) Likewise, the subtle direct experience, when directed to 
Us supporting (object), is a reflection upon an object, which Is cither 
the nSesoluble-prlmary-matter (a-Unga) or the resoluble matter (Unga) 
or the five tan-malras. which are the subtle elements, the causes or the 
coarse (elements). 

(75) Among these (mutations), a substance conforms Itself to 
quiescent, and uprisen and Indeterminable external aspects. 

(76) What then. Is tan-matra, so frequently referred to 7 Cogni- 
tion of similar qualities and non-cognltlon of dissimilar ones, as tan- 
matra of touch is softness and hardness, or tan-matra of vision Is 
whiteness and blackness, or tan-matra of taste Is sweetness and acidity, 
or tan-matra of smell different kinds of scents. So the universal 
element In such and such like qualities, not yet individualised. Is 
known as the tan-matra or avlsesa. 

(77) That which is the substratum of action and qualities and 
co-existent cause is substance. 

(78) The egotistic principle is there in tangibility, vlsiblty, 
in the principles of taste and scent. The egotistic principle claims 
to be the master, to be the rich, to be Lord itself. 

(79) From self-consciousness proceeds egotistic principle. Out 
of this, through Ignorance, every thing else. 

(80) Samanya— universality ; upadana— 'Constituent element ; 
visesa— particularity. 

(81) Sa-jatiya — homogenous. 

(82) vl-jatiya — heterogenous. 

(83) Swa-gata— centred In Itself. 

(84) nir-visayaka— centred in absolute void. 

(85) upadhi— attribute. 

(88) The Infinite (bhuman) is bliss. There is no bliss tn 
anything finite. Infinity only ts bliss. 

(87) SthHI-pradhana— dominance of the stablislng principle. 

(88) asmlta-pradhana — dominance of the egotistic principle. 

(89) pravrltti-pradhana— dominance of the activating principle." 

(90) jiva— animality; si va— godliness, unsubstantially. 

(91) At that time, the Energy ol Intellect is grounded in its 
own self, as (It is) when in the state of Isolation. But when the 
mind-stuff is In its emergent state (the Energy of Intellect), although 

really the same (does) not (seem) so In the emergent state 

(ot the subliminal impressions), the self has fluctuations, which are 
not distinguished from fluctuations of the mind-stuff. 



(92) Pre-established harmony. 

(93) These aspects (gunas) with conformations (anupatinl 
according to various disparate and comparate powers.— with their 
presence manifested at the time when they become dominant,— with 
their existence, although subordinate to the dominant (aspects) yet 
from their functional-activity (vyapara) inferred as included in the 
dominant (these are denoted by the word, primary cause), 

^ (94) "Nothing can come out of nothing, as a man with a 
horn". "Emergence follows a strict law of procedure"; "There Is a 
possibility of something everywhere and at all time"; "the manifesta- 
tion of the possible out of mere potentiality." 

(95) The elements and the organs as Its essence— this is the 
object of sight. 

(9G) The (outer) forms (when developed to) a high degree 
oppose each other; but the generic forms cooperate with (these when 
developed to) a high degree. 

(97) It Is the tendency (of the hindrances) which remain 
merely potential in the mind towards the condition of seed 

(98) His attribute Is a sattva of a perfect quality. 

(99) Whatever assumes either a concrete or a subtle form, is 
known in this world as the constituent element of that particular form. 
Pots, which Inhere in the universal character of earth, are known as 
transformations of earth as such. 

(100) The assemblage and decay of Rasas are governed by 
time. 

(101) The order (of the development of the mutations) is not 
transgressed. 

(102) (These six unparticularlsed forms) experience the limits 
of development. 

(103) And people do not call them, the tongues, the eyes, the 
ears, the minds, but the breaths (prana, the senses). For breaths are 
all these. 

(104) The predicate-relation (vikalpa) is without any (corres- 
ponding perceptible) object and follows as a result of perceptions or 
of words. 

(105) (Concentration not conscious of objects) caused by worldly 
(means) is the one to which the disincarnate attain and to which those 
(whose bodies) are resolved into primary-matter attain. 

(306) It Is caused by the concentrated mind. The temperament 
is accomplished by the concentration of the mind. It may be said that 
in theatrical practice, situations of helplessness and misery should be 
so purely in accord with the temperament behind them, that they may 
appear to be realistic. 

(107) Out of the unmanifest, man rises to the manifest stage 
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and again sinks into the unmanifest- Passion and delusion having taken 
possession of him, man revolves from birth to death like a wheel. 

(108) The mind is unconscious but active. The impeller, how- 
ever, is the Self, of which, when yoked to the mind, all activity is 
predicated. Because the self Is the conscious element, therefore, it Is 
called the agent or doer : while the mind, though actually performing, 
is not called the doer, because it is devoid of consciousness. 

(109) When the purity of the sattva and of the self are equal 
(there Is) Isolation. 

(110) When the Sattva of the thinking substance is freed from 
the defilement of the rajas and tamas, and when It has no task other 
than the presented-idea of the difference (of the sattva) from the self, 
and when the seeds of the hindrances within itself have been burned, 
then the sattva enters Into a state of purity equal to that of the self. 
When this Is so (tada), purity is the cessation of the experience which 
Is falsely attributed to the Self. In this state (of purity), Isolation 
follows. 

(Ill) These eight are said to be the sovereign powers of the 
yogis. All this accrues from the concentration of the pure mind. The 
final liberation without a return is said to be the dissolution of all 
ties, resulting from the cessation of passion and delusion, and the 
wearing away of powerful past actions. 

(112) By these purifying means, the impure mind is cleansed, 
just as a looking-glass is cleansed by being rubbed with such things 
as oil. cloth and brush. The purified mind, thereafter, shines like the 
sun's orb that has come out ol an eclipse, water-vapour, dust-cloud, 
smoke-cloud or fog. That mind, stabilised in the self, shines like the 
pure, steady and luminous flame of a lamp kept In a closed lantern. 
That pure, true, understanding, which accrues to the man of purified 
Intellect, breaks down the exceedingly strong citadel of the darkness 
of the great illusion. 

(113) This playfulness (Ilia) manifests itself in the forms of 
different rasas and bhavas. It is mugdha-lila as well as vldagdha-Hla. 
U Is the playfulness of the supreme lord, by which He looks at His 
dearest wife. 

(114) "Pleased with supplications"; "goddess, quickly pleased": 
"Embodiment of forbearance, forgiveness personified, emblem of grace, 
and unique." 

(115) Compatibility with himself, incompatibility with himself. 

(11G) Sa-lokya— Residence In the same heaven; sa-meepya— 
nearness to the deity; sa-rupy a— having the same form as the deity; 
sa-yuiya— Intimate union; absorption into the deity. 

(117) The manifestation as the result of guna. Is known as its 
saktl. or evolutionary power. 

(116) To the lelt of the Lord shines his consort, equally endowed 
with all fortunes. She ts always surrounded by thousands of female 
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attendants. Let us remember the goddess, who showers all such gifts 

(UQ) Pratibhaga-nlmltta— bright, purified image. (120) Sthana- 
mlddha— inertia of Intellect. 

(121) Vlcara— judgment into the precise nature of thincs- 
ViclkHsa— doubt, hesitation. ' 

(122) Aparna— unalloyed, tranquil state of mind. 

(123) Thus, for instance, when he is linked to that very pure type 
of mind that he possessed In the previous existence, then he can recall 
the past incarnation as well. Hence, memory follows the spirit, because 
It remains linked to the same mind ; It is In consequence of this that a 
particular person Is said to be a "Jatlsmara". 

(124) Keen on self -purification, eager in the performance of duties 
when the disturbing elements disappear, one reaches the ultimate end 
of beings. 

(125) So how Is It that the purusa, different from the sensation 
of touch, is invested with that quality, as a result of disturbance? 
Invested with qualities, the senses are stimulated to do different things. 
Such subjective manifestations as "I do", "I wake" are the results of 
such disturbances. 

(126) How are action and agent related 7 The agent is known as 
one who does, enjoys, suffers and senses; the principle of "I" is distinct 
and separates the action is its opposite, in the form of accomplished 
result, to be enjoyed, and perceived, belonging to the other order. These 
two are referred to here. 

(127) All knowledge and all activity, centred in Him, are mani- 
fested even when He goes on delighting in Himself. The refined Sakti 
In her three-fold nature, lies in a deep embrace. This Is of the nature 
of Cit, full of infinite bliss, undifferentiated from the Begetter. 

(128) There is no Siva without Sakti; or no Sakti without Siva. 
Siva can bring Into existence different entities by His Just wishing It 
(sakti). The true Salva never accepts the differentiation of Sakti and 
Its possessor. There can be no unique, single presence of Sakti, which 
means an empty nothing. 

(129) There is always the identification of Sakti and its possessor. 
as there is between the Supreme Lord and His supreme power, like the 
relation between the substance and its informing qualities. It is Just 
like the fiame, which can never be without its combustibility, though at 
the beginning it may exist only In Its cognisable, existent form. Present 
In the form of Sakti, it is undifferentiated from the Lord, and as such, 
is Siva's essential form. Such is the profession of faith of a true 
Satvite. 

(130) Sakti performs all the material needs of Siva. Boditess Siva, 
being of the nature of pure consciousness, must have Sakti for His 
Body. 

05 (OP 179) 
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(131) A lamp is known by Us light ; the sun is known by its 
rays: so also Sakti manifests all that is in Siva. 

(132) This wide universe is the reflected Image in the heart or 
the Lord. In that transparent mirror, this is the Imperfect projection, 
due to the grace of no other. 

(133) Saktl is victorious ; It is She who delights Siva. She bears 
the seeds of all future generations. She Is the mirror ol Siva, His 
objective form. 

(134) It manifests itself ; this manifestation of all the world as a 
stage by the soul Is due to the playful instinct, and each soul is to 
play its appropriate part; the inmost soul (the inner being) is of a 
pulsating nature, now expanding, now contracting, being essentially 
of the nature of void, or of a creative energy, living in the Inmost 
temple of the body, different from the fleshly human nature. It Is of 
an accomplished, perfected nature, manifesting the entire universe 
through a natural process of its own evolution. 

(135) The perfectly quiescent energy, which stays and holds and 
makes possible all the efforts; which is essentially Introvert, and when 
contemplated with, gives infinite delight to the heart, being the bright 
and ever-flowing cause of the expansive nature of the universe, gets 
immersed in the nectar sea of para, and becomes absorbed in itself with 
the contraction and purification of body and limbs. 

(136) Para saktl (divine energy) is extremely subtle, all-pervasive, 
pure and holy; she Is the mother of the plexus of energy (sakti-cakra), 
and is of the nature of bliss itself. 

(137) The sakti. known as Samabaya, differentiates and identifies; 
she is favoured by the Lord, as can be seen from earlier literature. 

(138) For Brahman is flawless and indifferent. 

(139) What is done in the previous life is called past action and 
what is being done is present action. When they are unequal, they 
cause the emergence of disease, and when they are equal, they cause 

the alleviation of disease He who is given to wholesome food and 

conduct, who has discernment and detachment from sense pleasures, who 
is charitable, impartial, truthful and lorgivlng, and who follows the pre- 
cepts of the sages, lives free from disease. 

(140) Volitional transgression, unwholesome sense-contacts and 
thirdly seasonal variation are the causes of disease. Right knowledge, 
wholesome sense-contacts and normality of season are the remedies. 

(141) The concentration of the pure mind, the true and absolute 
understanding, and the good— all this has been taught by the great sage. 

(142) It is misuse to look at objects that are either too close or 
too remote, awe-striking, terrible, prodigious, hateful, frightful, mons- 
trous or alarming. 

(143) It Is misuse to smell odours that are putrid, hateful, unclean, 
putrlfying, poisonous, cadaverous. 
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and t( 1 !i 4 L,?l aS th mf three - ! ' e * "^homologatory contact of senses 
and their objects, volitional transgression and change, each sub-divided 
again into three, constitute the cause of disease. Right co-ordination, on 
the other hand, is the cause of well-being. 

(145) It is natural for some minds to have the essence of aesthetic 
sense. Being without rajas or tamas, it always becomes of the nature of 
suddha-sallva. Being differentiated from the vlbhavas. It is referred to 
as permanent (sthayi). it enters (Is transformed Into) aesthetic 
conscience, in a different way. 

(146) Acting is derived from a different source. This is derived 
from Rg-veda. There being a dominance of vocal intonations in it, reci- 
tations from drama, occupy a prominent place in it. Vocal intonations 
In recitations, having first been achieved, music Is taken over from the 
sama-veda. In the Atharva-veda. propitiatory rites and remedies of 
diseases are observed. Different religious observances for the mainten- 
ance of loyal subjects and defeating and killing the enemies are neces- 
sary. Some of these might be physically represented and others shown 
off the stage. Actions, which carefully achieve these manifestations of 
the actor, are made possible through acting, because of the presence of 
sattva. 

(147) It Is the means of getting a son, in whom these qualities 
are based. The best means of stimulating one's manhood is an exhilara- 
ting sexual partner In the wife. When the desired sense-objects yield 
great pleasure even if singly experienced by the senses, then what need 
be said of the person of the woman in whom the delectable objects 
of all the senses are found established together. Such combination of 
the delectable objects of all the senses is found only in the person of 
the woman and nowhere else. Indeed it Is the object that Is found in 
the person of the woman that evokes our pleasure greatly. Hence, it 
is that man's pleasure is mainly in the woman and that in her is the 
source of progeny. In her also are righteousness, wealth, suspicious- 
ness and the two worlds — this and the other. 

(148) Then the powerful Lord Brahman, created from his mini! 
nymphs, who were skilful In embellishing the drama, and gave them 
over to me in the performance. Their names are Manjukesl, SukesI, 
msrakesl, Sulocana. Saudamini, Devadatta. Devasena, JVIanorama. Sudatf, 
Sundari, Vldagdha, Sumata, Santati, Sunanda. Sumukhl, Magadhl, 
Arjuni, Sarata, Kerata, Dhritl, Nanda, Supuskala, and Kalabha. 

(149) Just as rice becomes palatable through the addition of 
soups and spices, so also permanent moods (sthayi-bhavas) are known 
to be transferred into aesthetic states. 

(150) Just as by many articles of various kinds of auxiliary, 
cooked food (vynjana) is brought forth, so the (aesthetic) states along 
with different kinds of Histrionic Representation will cause the senti- 
ments to originate. There can be no sentiment prior to (lit. without) 
the states, and no states without the sentiments (following It), and 
during the Histrionic Representation, they are produced from thefr 
mutual relation. 
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(151) As soups and drinks are prepared In cooking through 
the addition of different Ingredients and spices, so also (permanent) 
moods are transformed into aesthetic experience through stage repre- 
sentation. So held Vasuki, that aesthetic experience results from 
permanent moods. 

(152) Vasuki had given an exposition of the origin of Rasa, 
long ago. This is being re-affirmed in a different treatise, newly 
conceived and planned. 

(153) It is said that, as taste (rasa) results from a combination 
of various spices, vegetables and other articles, and as six tastes 
(rasas) are produced by articles, such as raw sugar, or spices or 
vegetables, so the Dominant States (sthayl-bhavas) attain the quality 
of the sentiment (aesthetic mood) It is said that just as well- 
disposed persons, while eating food, cooked with many kinds of 
spices, enjoy (asvadayantl) its tastes (rasa) and attain pleasure and 
satisfaction, so the cultured people taste the Dominant States (sthayl- 
bhavas), while they see them represented by an expression of the 
various emotional States and Words, Gestures and the Temperament, 
and derive pleasure and satisfaction. 

(154) The extra-ordinary, uncommon aesthetic State is the 
result of bringing into the assimilation different things, as much as In 

cooking As the different Ingredients like treacles, fermented 

drinks (make up the taste), so also dominant emotions, like madhura, 
fed on by the transient moods, and different tunes and melodies are 
coloured and become rellshable. 

(155) Strength Is kept active by the (inner) gastric fire, which 
imbues the entire body, wherein the metabolic processes of all the 
body-elements are constantly going on like the process of time, and 
the circulation of the hody-elements and the body-channels Is 
unimpeded. 

(156) The (emotional) states are so called by experts In drama, 
for they cause to originate (bhavayantl) the sentiments in connection 
with various modes ol dramatic representation Just as a com- 
bination of spices and vegetables imparts good taste to the food cooked, 
so the states and the sentiments cause one another to originate 
(bhavayantl). 

(157) Let us salute the great lord of the Serpents, who for 
the removal of the impurities of mind, speech and body wrote the 
RIahabhasya and revised the text of Caraka-Samhita. 

(158) I salute with folded palms, the best or all sages, 
Patanjah, who with meditations (yoga) removed the Impurities of 
mind, with grammar the impurities of speech, and with the science 
of medicine the Impurities of body. 

(159) Patanjali is the formulator of the science of linguistics: 
he is the expositor of the great treatise on medicine, known as Raja 
Mrlganka. He worked for the removal of the defilements of speech, 
mind and body. He, the king of the hooded serpent, supported this; 
the speech of this great fighter-king shines out brilliantly 



(160) Passion Is that H'Mch dwells upon pleasure. That greed 
(or) thirst (or) desire, on the part of one acquainted with pleasure 
or for the means of attaining it, is passion (II. 7). Aversion Js that 
which dwells upon pain. That repulsion (or) wrath (or) anger, on 
the part of one acquainted with pain, ensuing upon a recollection of 
pain, [or either the pain or for the means of attaining It, is aversion 
(II. 8). 

(161) In the example of soups and drinks, a few, 6eing of 
the nature of vasana, manifest themselves as sthayj-bhava, accompanied 
with accessory moods. (Vol. 1. p. 274). Because or the universal 
nature of aesthetic experience, for the proper development of aesthetic 
enjoyment, the coloration of (he eternal psychical world of all respon- 
sive minds must be assured (Vol. I. p. 283). In its (Vasana's) 
absence, all else become absolutely useless ; aesthetic concentration Is 
possible only in creatures, endowed with latent desires or vasanas. 

(162) There cannot be any one, whose mind is completely 

without latent desires (vasanas) The permanent soul-states are 

the underlying, unifying thread, and others are of a transient nature 

Concentration In all living things, is the result of this deep 

absorption In latent desires (vasanas). 

(163) The histrionic representation with an exuberant Tempera- 
ment (sattvatlrikta) is superior, the one with the level temperament 
(samasattva) is middling, and that with no exercise of Temperament 
Is inferior. 

(164) A particular type of body goes with a particular type 
of mind ; and conversely a particular type ot mind with a particular 
type of body. 

(165) It moves through the chest and the throat: it sustains 
intellect, heart, the senses and the mind; it (controls) spitting, spasm 
and vomit ting, and helps in hreathing-In. The seat of Udana vayu Is 
the chest and it courses through the nostrils, the navel and the throat. 
It makes possible speech and controls the complexion and endows 
(us) with memory. Vyana vayu is situated outside, and spread over 
the entire body and controls movement and the eye-sight, by dilating 
the eye-lids in a moment by the help of the nerves. Almost all activi- 
ties within the human system are controlled by Samana vayu, which 
always courses near about the stomach. The Apana vayu which moves 
through the lower limbs, takes In food, digests it. gets it evacuated, and 
chews St. The seat of Apana is the lower limbs, the buttock, the 
lower belly, the fatty chest of the body. 

(166) The seats of prana-vayu are the head, chest, throat, 
tongue, mouth and nose: salivation, sternutation, eructation, respira- 
tion, deglutition and similar other processes are its functions. 

(167) The seats of udana-vayu are the umbilicus, the chest and 
the throat. Speech, endeavour, enthusiasm, vitality, complexion and 
such other things are its functions. 

(168) The three nerves are like a net, spread over at the back 
of the eye-sockets: these arc known as Ida, pingala. and susumna. 
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The heart is situated in the central nerve, in between the two othnr 
nerves and is affected simultaneously by the two different winds. 
Memory ?nd recollections are made possible through the winds, located 
in their particular places. Speech and consciousness are the results of 
these winds (nerves through which the winds move). 

(169) It becomes stretched and reddened and there occurs pain 
in the joints. If the vata located in the blood gets provoked, there 
occur acute pain, burning, discoloration, emaciation, anarexia, rashes 
on the body and spasticity of limbs after meals. If the vata located 
in the flesh and fat gets provoked, there occurs heavyness of the body 
... It will cause spasticity of the neck. It is called Antarayama 
(emprosthomous condition) The upper and lower part of the neck 
becomes flexed and very stiff, the teeth becomes clinched ; there Is 
salivation, contraction ol the back muscles and spasm of the muscles 
of the head ; pendiculation and lock-jaw ; these are the symptoms of 
Antarayama. 

(170) An over-indulgence in grief, excessive sexual Intercourse, 
inordinate physical exercise, observance of a regimen of diet and 
conduct in a particular season of the year, which Is improper to it, 
use of articles of food, which are not congenial to one's own tempera- 
ment, and an Improper or baseful use of such oleaginous substances, 
are the factors, which vitiate In common the blood and (pittam) or a 
man. 

(171) The physician should not administer sudatlon to people, 
suffering from thirst, hunger, anger, grief and jaundice, and to those 
who sutler from abdominal diseases, helcosis. 

(172) By swimming, wayfaring, exercise and other excessive 
activity, by the loss of body -elements, by excessive emaciation due to 
worry, grief and disease, by habitual use of uncomfortable beds and 
seats, by anger, day-sleep, fear, suppression of the natural urges, 
chyme-disorder, trauma and abstention from beds, by injury to vital 
parts, by riding on or falling on an elephant, camel, horse or other 
swlft-runnlng animal or conveyance, vata gets aggravated. 

(173) On observing excessive perspiration, horripilation, dermic 
morbidity and numbness of limbs, it should be diagnosed as Prana 
covered by Vyana. The treatment in this is purgation combined with 
unctuous articles. 

(17d) In condition of occlusion of Vyana by Udana, there occur 
rigidity, dullness of gastric fire, anhidrosis, loss of movement and 
absence of winking. There the treatment Is wholesome, measured and 
tight diet. 

(175) in condition of occlusion of the Samana by pitta, there 
occur hyperldrosls, thirst, burnlnR, fainting, anorexia and loss of body 
heat. 

(170) The vayu, known as the vyana courses (acts) through the 
whole organism, and its functions consist in sending the lymph, chyle, 
etc all through the body and in helping the outflow of blood (asrlk) 
and perspiration. Five kinds of muscular movements are ascribed to 
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i^S" °HK h i V5 ' ana VayU '' ° deranged condltlon of which ,s orally 
attended ivlth diseases, affecting the whole organism. 

(177) The disease generally commences with shivering horripi- 
lation, cloudiness of vision, upcourslng of the bodily vayii and anaes- 
ihesls, a pricking pain in the affected locality. 

(178) The channels conveying the sweat, get vitiated by over- 
exercise, by excessive exposure to heat, by indiscriminate Indulgence 
in cold and heat and from anger, grief and fear. 

(179) (The symptoms of vata-dlseases are) depression, yearn- 
ing, flexion of the body, tremors, exhaustion, giddiness, delirium, 
insomnia, horripilation and setting the teeth on edge; and craving for 
hot things. 

(180) (The following are the symptoms of fever), viz. dysgensia, 
heaviness of limbs, inappetencc, agitation of the eyes, lachrymation, 
hyper-somnla. seedfness, setting the teeth on edge, etc. 

(181) The vata is the upholder of both, structure and function 
(in the body) ... the controller and the conductor of the mind ; the 
inspirator of all the senses ; . . . the origin of all excitement and 
animation. 

(182) The symptoms of diseases dire to vata are Hstlessness. 
depression, yawning, shaking and tremor, exhaustion, miscalculation, 
rambling talk, keeping awake, shivering of the body, setting the teeth 
on edge, and love of hot things and such like others. 

(183) A case of Ardltam, appearing in an extremely enfeebled 
or emaciated patient, or exhibiting such symptoms as a wlnktess 
vision. Inarticulate speech, which hardly seems to come out of the 
throat, excessive palsy of the face, as well as the one of more than 
three years' standing, should be deemed as incurable. 

(184) He, whose legs tremble before starting for a walk and 
who afterwards manages to go on limping, is called a kalaya khanja, 
one In whom the bone-Joints have become loose. 

(185) In the skin (lymph, chyle). It produces a discoloring of 
the complexion, parchedness, and twitching in the skin, and causes a 
complete local anaesthesia, giving rise to a tingling, piercing pain in 
the skin, which spontaneously bursts, or becomes marked with cracks 
and fissures. 

(186) In the incubative stage of the disease, the legs perspire 
and become cold and flabby, or (on the contrary), the locai perspira- 
tion is stopped and the legs become hot and dry. Moreover, a prick- 
ing pain is experienced in the affected parts, which are marked by 
complete anaesthesia, heaviness or heat, and discoloring of the skin. 

(187) (Various- kinds of blood-born diseases are gulma, mouth 
disease (upakusa), acute spreading affections, hemothermia, sleepiness, 
abeess, hematuria, memorrhagia, rheumatic condition, discoloration, 
arthenla of the digestive fire, excessive thirst, heaviness of limbs, burn- 
ing, prostration, anorexia and headache. 



(183) That Is the sattvlc manner of drinking, when It Is drunk 
after adorning oneself with fragrant flower-garlands and to the 
accompaniment of song, where the wine has been properly prepared 
and pure, and taken along with delicious and clean foods and drinks, 
hll ^ C T P l""!l eM ot de "e*««l conversation, which Is taken In 
which ZTrt "? ls , a , ltendcd wlth a healthy sense of exaltation nnd 
Z JS £ Che , er , tul " ess and '™- "Wch has a happy termination 
and which does not lead to the extreme stage of Intoxication. 

be ciJef?L I ^» e ,H al ^ 0ll ;.l rS ' bodllytra " stomat,ons (in acting) should 
of m7n,Lf ■ « i ' e b ° My transt °™atlons being the proof 
through ftor, s ^ T W 0t drama ' lhat wh,rt ca " be accomplished 
rseemstobewr„^ y 1 ., e f USC 0f lhe u ""l-<™ss of sattvika-bhavas. 
"l thout the exZ S „ y "V,"" 1 aeslhellc ™ioyn.ent becomes posslblle. 

=nSS^r»- ™ *" ^-c 

discussed ,„ oetalrS S.1^Z ZUl^™ to b ™ 

universal art,£ 11 !L t h mn ?ll° t f> , Creatl,res - "" -"divided one. the 
allproces se rtheutaareo„smuent e nr 0m n' Pe 7 ad ' ng ' ""> dlsposer "' 
- immanent, the outstrl^Tr^tlldinrta tnris'Tor'' 

it aS'throrgamsm^t^n,^ 13 ^ deranBed '" ■* b ° d * 
impairs all the senses * k ' nds ** d,sorde " and 

goveSe o?tte W pr k oceln a, and are h ,, Se,llnS "* » re »"»». «- 
constellations and plane", v L,™ ? °' lhe sun ' ,he ™°". «" 
release „( ,he <»C P £Vwato a™"™ ° l the clouds ' ,he 
•••■the fertilisation of sSs the „ n „, h Pr ? UlSl °" of lhG streara! - 
of evolution that are normal B 0l Crops - and a" P™»» 

ruler l ofL^nde d r-Sd r ,Se ST "f *->■ dsalh a " d «» 
the omniforn,, the omnipervadin. the ST™ ' ."*' ! ""divided one. 
ultimate constituent of all existence it,? 5 " °' a " P r °« S ses. the 
the outstripper of all the worlds? Vat. alon" "£ G^f "" ' mmanC "'' 

S .veneL 84 ite^cT,r ra e ^,'e:Lionrf e,fc e " J ° y ™' »» a " expan- 
of sa.tva. delight y tn%r„rS n U CC °eXro„ W, ! h *■ ™ M 
experience, ot the nature of lov r TC( L f press '°n to one's Inmost 
fated from the enjoyme^'of^,," 8 Xl"" TUsT T" 
of aesthetic enjoyment. ls ls the ve rj' essence 

purlty^^Tpre'r ^ZyUTll "° m S ™™ k "°*'^. 
an absence of fear! sorVow and 'idness ZS*'™ °" "" ^= by 
such as <s,*cet) sound, touch, taste. S and Jn e " J ° yS ° bJeCtS 
sorry over their non-attainment, one 71 .„ ? ' an " ,s ""' 
is said to have contentment. 
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(197) Regarding the three types of diseases, they are endogen- 
ous .exogenous and psychic. Among these, (he endogenous disease is 
tnat arising from the discordance of the bodily humours and the 
exogenous from spirit-possession, poisonous winds, fire, injuries etc ■ 
while the psychic disorders arise from the gain or Joss ot undesirable 
or desirable things. 

(198) Diseases are enumerated in their natural order. These 
arc self-generated, or due to some adventitious cause, or due to an 
unbalance of the mind. Self-generated diseases originate from an 
unbalance of the body. Diseases of the body are due to an unbalance 
of vata, pitta and kapha ; fever is a result of this imbalance. Adven- 
titious diseases are due to ghosts and spirits. Possessions might be 
due to different kinds of ghosts; poisons may be of a mobile or 
Immobile nature. Climate may be beneficial, as in the case of sea- 
breeze, or harmful as In the case of polluted air. Fire may be of 
earthly origin. Wounds may be of sharp Instruments or of sticks or 
due to physical assault. 

(199) The causes of exogenous diseases are Injury caused by 
nail, bite, fall, btacfc-magic, curse, possession of evil spirit, blow, 
piercing, binding, ligaturing, compression by cord, fire, weapon, 
lightning, seizure, and similar other causes; and the causes of endogen- 
pus diseases are the discordances of vata, pitta and kapha. 

(200J Weariness in man Is caused by travelling (or long way) 
and exercising (the limbs). 

(201) Agitation is caused by Determinants -such as portents. 

wind or rains, (outbreak) of fire, running about of elephants, 

stroke of adversity and the like. In this connection, portents include 
(a stroke of) lightning, and (falling) ol meteors or shooting stars, 
eclipse of the sun and the moon, and appearance of comets. It Is to 
be represented on the stage by looseness of ail limbs, sadness, 
distraction of the mind, loss of facial colour, surprise and the like. 

(202) This type jinay be divided into two main sub-divisions, 
according as the "disease is due to such acts of God, as when a man 
is struck with lightning, etc., or to the malignant influences of demons 
and monsters, and these may be further grouped under two main sub- 
heads, according as the disease assumes a contagious character (epld- 
mic), or is purely accidental. 

(203) (Popular rising Is to be represented by) taking up 

weapons and armour, mounting elephants and horses and chariots, 
striking and the like. 

f204) By excessive starvation, swimming, wayfaring, exercise 
an, other •«■£■;£«** ^'£«l£^* £££ 
oTtt'e 'ir'a" u'rgelSnfeil^r. by «™». and ab s ten,,on fro 
food by injury to vital parts by riding on or falling off an elephant. 
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camel, horse or other swift-running animal or ^^ance* by these 
factors, the vata is aggravated, and fills up the vacuities In the body 
passages, and produces various kinds of disorders, which affect the 
whole body, or which get localised in a single region. 

(205) Death due to (an attack of) ferocious animals, elephant 
horse or falling from chariots and mounts, wound by weapons should 
be represented by absence of any further movement of the body. 

(206) Fright is caused by Determinants, such as flash of lightn- 
ing, a meteor, thunder, earthquake, clouds, crying or howling of big 
animals and the like. 

(207) Distraction (moha) Is caused by Determinants, such as 
accidental Injury, adversity, sickness, fear, agitation, remembering past 

enmity and the like. It is to be represented by want of 

movement, (excessive) movement of (a particular) limb. 

(208) Epilepsy (apasmara) is caused by Determinants, such as 
being possessed by a god, a Naga, a Yakas, a Raksasa, a Plsaca and 
the like and a memory of such things, eating food left after some- 
body's partaking ot It, staying m a deserted house, non-observation 
of proper time (in taking food, in sleeping etc.), derangement of 
humours (dhatu) and the like. 

(209) May the slovenly shag-haired goddess, Putana, who is 
dressed In dirty clothes, and who loves to haunt lonely dwellings, 
preserve the child. May the fierce-looking, frightful goddess, who 
is as black as a dark rain-cloud, who loves to haunt lonely and 
dilapidated human dwellings, and when body gives off filthy odours, 
protect the child from all evils. 

(210) Looseness of the limbs, disturbed sleep, whether by day 
or at night, loose stools, emission of a crow-like smell from the body, 
vomlttlng. appearance of goose-flesh on the skin, and thirst, are the 
specific symptoms of an attack of the child by the Putana-Graha. 
Dislike for ihe breast-milk as well as an attack of dysentry (Atlsara), 
cough, hic-cough, vomlttlng, fever, discolouring of the complexion, and 
swelling in the skin as well as an inclination to lie always on the 
face, are the symptoms which are exhibited in case of an attack by 
the Andha-putana-Oraha. Constant and frightened starting up, 
excessive shivering, comatose sleep, constant diarrheic stools and 

bloody smells of the limbs, are the symptoms of an attack by 

Slta Putana. 

(211) Tailing down suddenly on the ground, trembling, foam- 
ing In the mouth, and rising up while senseless, are conditions during 
Epilepsy. 

(212) (The causes are) piercing, binding, ligaturing, compres- 
sion by cord etc. 

(213) By a diet that is dry, cold, scanty and light, by sexual 
excess, excesssfve working and wrongful treatment, by excessive 
starvation, swimming, wayfaring, exercise and other excessive 
activity. 
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(214) Weakness (glanl) proceeds from Determinants, such as 
vomltting. purgation, sickness, penance, austerities, tasting mental 
worry too much drinking, sexual indulgence, too much exercise 
travelling a long way, hunger, thirst, sleeplessness and the like. 

(215) In a condition, where pitta and kapha are decreased the 
increased vata, by compressing the vital centres, destroys conscious- 
ncss or convulses the whole body. 

(216) A man with apprehension (sanka) has a dark face, a thick 
and protruding tongue, slightly trembling limbs, and he constantly 
looks sideways. 

(217) Ptosis of eye, ptosis of eye-brows. 

(218) When however, the vata becomes deranged in the body, 
it afflicts the organism with diverse kinds of disorders, tending to 
impair its strength, complexion, well-being and life, gives rise to fear, 
grief, stupefaction, depression of the spirits and delirium. 

(219) Depression (dainya) is caused by Determinants, such as 
poverty, mental agony, and the like. It is to be represented on the 
stage by Consequents, such as want of self-command, dullness of the 
body, absent-mindedness, giving up of cleansing (the body) and the like. 

(220) Despair arises from nonfulfllment of the work begun, 
being taken at the time of committing theft, and giving offence to the 
king and the like. 

(221) Fever with a feeling of cold should be represented by 
consequents, such as shivering, tremor of the entire body, bending 
(the body), shaking of the Jaws, narrowing down the nasal passage, 

dryness of the mouth, horripilation, lamentation and the like 

And that with a feeling ot heat is to be represented by throwing 
out clothes, the hands and the feet, desire (to roll on) the ground. 
(use of) unguents, desire for coolness, lamentation, crying and the 
like. 

(222) (Symptoms of vata-Jvara are) difficulty of the movement 
of jaws; noises in the ears; piercing pain in the temples; astringent 
taste in the mouth ; disgnesia ; dryness of mouth, palate and throat : 
thirst ; cardiac spasm ; dry vomit ; dry cough ; suppression of sneezing 

and eructations; aversion of taste; depression, yawning, flexion 

of the body, tremors, exhaustion, giddiness, delirium, insomnia, 
horripilation and setting the teeth on edge, craving for hot things. 

(223) And that with a feeling of heat is to be represented by 
throwing out clothes, the hands and the feet, desire (to roll on) the 
ground, (use of) unguents, desire for coolness, lamentation, crying and 
the' like. 

(224) (The symptoms of pltta-]vara are) bilious vomltting, 
diarrhoea; aversion to food; asthenia, depression ot spirits; delirium 
and eruptions of red spots on the body: green or yellow tinge of 
nails, eyes, face, urine, faeces and skin; acute hypcr-pyrexla ; exces- 
sive burning; craving for cold things. 
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(225) The fever-patient afllicted with a sensation of burning, 
should He down at east. In a specially constructed water-cooled 
chamber or an apartment cooled by frequent spraying of ice-cold 
water, on the petals of cold, blue and red lotuses, blue water-lilies or 
plaintaln leaves or clean silken raiment, constantly sprinkled with cold 
sandal-water. 

(226) {The symptoms are) restlessness of the eyes, noises In 
the ears, hurried respiration, dribbling of the mouth .... constant 
horripilation. 

(227) The other types of sickness are to be represented on 
the stage by Consequents, such as narrowing down the mouth, dullness 
of the body, (deep) breathing, making (peculiar) sounds, crying, 
tremor and the like. 

(228) Insanity occurs owing to death of beloved persons, loss 
of wealth, accidental hurt, wind (vata), biles (pitta), phlegm (kapha), 
and derangement of the mind in various ways. 

(229) The vata becomes provoked by excessive Indulgence in 
dry, light and cold articles, by overuse of emesls. purgation, enemata 
and errhlnes and by excessive exercise, by suppression of natural 
urges, fasting, trauma, sexual indulgence, anxiety, grief, depletion or 
blood, waking and faulty posturing. 

(230) It Is to be represented on the stage by laughing, weeping, 
crying, talking, lying down, sitting, running, dancing, singing, and 
reciting (something) without any reason, smearing (the body) with 
ashes and dust, taking grass, remains of a flower-offering {nlrmalya), 
soiled clothes, rags, potsherd, earthen tray as decorations (of the body), 
many other senseless acts and imitation of others. 

(231) The vata getting severely provoked by indulgence in dry 
or cold diet, or by excess of purificatory procedure or atrophy of body- 
element or by Casting awi vitiating Vm btain, which is aWeady over- 
come with worry etc., soon impairs the understanding and memory as 
well. The following are the symptoms of insanity arising from provoked 
vata; laughing, smiling, dancing, singing, speaking, bodily move- 
ments and weeping, all or which are out of place ; hardness, leanness 
and dusky-red coloration of the skin and the disease In its anabatic * 
phase at the close or digestion of food. 

(232) Intolerance, turbulence, nudity, intimidation, running 
about, healed condition, anger, craving for shady places and cooling 
foods and drinks and Icteric tinge or the body, are the symptoms of 
Insanity due to pllta. 

(233) Smearing (the body) with ashes and dust, taking gra33, 
remains of a flowcr-otterlng (nlrmalya), soiled cloth, rags, potsherd, 
earthen tray as decoration. 

(23-1) Possession by the gods, sages, gandharva, pisaca, yaksh-i. 
rakshas and manes, and the failure in the proper discharge of observ- 
ances and vows in (his lire or the previous one— these are the cause 
of the insanity of the exogenous type. 
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(235) One who Is fond of dancing, singing, music, recitation, 
gossip, food, drinks, baths, garlands, incense and unguents, is to he 
known as Insane due to the possession by the yakshas. 

(236) One who shows a love for silting on dung-heaps, slag- 
neaps, road-ways, rag-heaps, haystacks, stones and wood-heaps who 
has a voice that Is broken and dry. is to be known as Insane due to 
possession by the plsachas. 

(237) One who is passionately fond of musical instruments, 
Played by mouth, dance, singing, food, drinks, baths, garlands 
incense and unguents ; who loves the wearing ot red-coloured gar- 
ments, sacrifices. Jesting, gossip and questioning and whose body-odour 
is pleasant, is to be known as insane due to possession by the gandharvas. 

(238) A person, under the influence of a Gandharva Graha 
moves about happily along lovely river-banks, or in the lovely forest. 
Always cleanly in body and acts, he shows fondness for songs, flowers 
and sweet scents, laughs merrily, and croons sweet songs and dances. 

(239) One who Is fond of dancing, song, music, praise, and Is 
well-versed In poetry, anecdotes, history and legends, is constantly 
addicted to the pleasures of fragrant unguents, garlands, ointments, 
fine raiments, women and recreation, and Is free from envy, Is to be 
known as belonging to the Gandharva type. 

(240) One who fakes moderate food, loves sweet scent, and 
is enjoyed In vocal and instrumental music, is known to possess the 
nature of a goddess. 

(241) (The symptoms of vata-dlsorder are) tremors, pcndlcula- 
tlon, hiccup, asthenia, hyperphasia, dryness, harshness, dusky-red 
appearance, insomnia, mental restlessness. 

(242) O Manila, you know the might of all the creatures and 
are the life of all the world. 

(243) The pitta, lodged in the head, being much vitiated by 
the use of pungent and acid articles, salt, alkali, wine and by anger, 
heat and fire, causes disorders of the head. In this condition, there Is 
heat and pain In the head, a desire for cold things, burning sensation 
In the eyes, and there occur also thirst, giddiness and perspiration. 

(244) It is to be represented on the stage by energy, determin- 
atlon. reflection with a downcast face, shaking the head, perspiration 
and the like. 

(245) Indolence, arising from lassitude as well as nature, should 
be represented on the stage by discontinuance of all activity, except 
taking food. 

(246) Being rooted to one spot, silence, little disposition for 

movement. constant somnolence. these are the symptoms ot the 

kapha type of insanity. 

(2471 A person, who excessively drinks fresh wine, develops 
alchollsm, characterised by predominance of kapha. Vomltting. anorexia. 



nausea, torpor, rigidity, heaviness and chilliness are to be known as 
symptoms ot alcholism of the kapha type. 

(248) Those who are wearied by the strain of singing, study, 
drink and society of women, toll, bearing heavy burdens or by way- 
faring, those who are dyspeptic, those who suffer from wounds or 
ulcers, those who are emaciated, those who are aged, tender of age or 
weak, those who suffer from thirst, diarrhoea, colic, dyspnea and 
hiccup, those who are wasted of body, those who have had a fall or 
who are injured and insane, and those who are fatigued by travel 
and long vigils: those who are worn out by anger, grief and fear, 
and those who are habituated to day-sleep should take to sleeping In 
the day in ail seasons alike. 

(249) While intoxicated, some sing, some laugh, some use hot 
words, while others sleep. Among these, persons of the superior type 
sleep, those of the middling type laugh and sing, and those of the 
inferior type, cry or use hot words. 

(250) Generally, in the first stage of intoxication, mental 
faculties get stimulated. In the second stage, the real nature of the 
man Is slightly revealed, and in between the second and the third. It 
Is fully revealed. As rain stimulates the growth of crops and fire 
reveals the quality of gold, similarly drink produces both these effects, 
on the minds of men. Just as Are reveals the high, medium and low 
quality of gold, similarly drink reveals the true quality of the mind 
concerned. 

(251) That is the sattvlc manner of drinking, where it Is drunk 
alter adorning oneself with fragrant flower-garlands and to the accom- 
paniment ot song, where the wine has been properly prepared and 
pure, and taken along with delicious and clean foods and drinks, which 
,\?T, f , ys t0 lhe accompaniment of delightful conversation, 
or ™i '.. !■" t m m °° d - and H attended wllh a Zauns' sense 

a hfnni lift WWCh lncreases ^rtulmx, and love, which has 
Mexican™ ' ^ WWCh d0eS " ot lead t0 the Exlr »* *»S' <* 

(252) Light intoxication is characterised bv smillne ■ face. 
Pleasant feeling. Joyful body, slightly faltering word? delicately 
unsteady movement, and relates to persons of superior types .... 

droo'Z »™ Cat '° n ' S chm «* a ** ^ <>™,ken and roTng eyes. 
droop|„ B anM or arms restlessl , h irregularly 

unsteady movement, and relates to persons of the middling ty|e 
sublec?^ ih?mS le S' , raU V c """lament are not immediately 
^thV^r/sSn/mlnr" 1 ' "-™" 5 «»* "^ 
speech^lnit l^nartw, M ,aS ' C , na " ner °' dr,nkln S' »«"* <*uscs 
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Impropriety i n sitting, drinking, eating, and conversation-tliese are 
to be known as the symptoms of the second stage of alchollc effects. 

(256) Excessive Intoxication is characterised by loss of memory, 
and Incapacity to walk due to vomiting, hiccough and cough, and a 
thick protruding tongue and spitting, and relates to persons of the 
Inferior type. 

(257) Severe aches in the entire body, stupefaction, cardiac 
pain, anorexia, incessant thirst, fever with the characteristics of 

either cold or heat obstruction in the chest, cough, hiccup, 

dyspnea. Insomnia, tremors all over the body, disease of the ear, eye 
and mouth, stiffening of the waist, vomiting, diarrhoea, and nausea of 
vata, pitta or the kapha type, giddiness, delirium and hallucinations 
of sight. 

(258) In the first stage of Intoxication, the vital essence is not 
affected, but the mind becomes stimulated, In the second stage, the 
vital essence is slightly affected, and in the third stage, it is completely 
affected. 

(259) (Agitation) due to violent winds is to be represented by 
veiling (the face), rubbing the eyes, collecting (the ends) of clothes 
(worn), hurried going and the like. (Agitation) due to (heavy) rains 
Is to be represented by lumping together of all the limbs, running, 
looking for some covered shelter and the like. (That due to an) out- 
break of fire Is to be represented by eyes, troubled with smoke, nar- 
rowing down all the limbs, or shaking them, running with wide steps, 
night and the like. 

(260) The patient should be dlaphorised by making him put on 
warm clothing or exposing himself to the sun, or by becoming fatigued 
after a long walk, or by wrestling, or some other physical exercise, 
load-carrying, etc. or by arousing his anger In a case where the deranged 
vayu would be found to be surcharged with the deranged fat or 
kapha. 

(261) Exercise, warm rooms, heavy clothing, hunger, excessive 
drinking, fear, wrath, plasters, war and sun-shine— these ten Induce 
perspiration in a man, without the agency of external heat. 

(262) The pitta lodged in the head, being much vitiated by the 
use of pungent and acid articles, salt, alkali, wine and by anger, heat 
and fire, causes disorders of the head. In this condition, there is heat 
and pain in the head, a desire for cold things, burning sensation in the 
eyes, and there occur also thirst, giddiness and perspiration. 

(263) Coryza, diseases of the mouth, nose, eyes and ears, 
giddiness, facial paralysis, head-tremor, spasm of throat, neck or Jaws - 
—these and various others are the diseases, born of morbid vata and 
other humours and of parasitic Infection. 

(264) In case of snake-bite or taking poison (there is gradual) 
development of its symptoms, which are eight In number, viz. thinncs3 
of the body tremor, burning sensation, hiccough, foam from the 
mouth breaking of the neck, paralysis and death The first 
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symptom of the development (of the effect of poison) Is thinness of the 
body, the second tremor, the third a burning sensation, the fourth 
hiccough, the fifth foaming In the mouth, the sixth breaking of the 
neck, the seventh paralysis and the eighth death. 

(265) The power of the poison will lead to the quivering action 
of poison Is the general weakness of the body, the second tremor, the 
third a burning sensation, the fourth hiccough, the fifth froth (In the 
mouth), the sixth breaking of the neck, the seventh paralysis and the 
eighth death. 

(266) Eyes with sunken eye-balls, (depressed) checks, lips, 
belly and shoulder, and feebleness of arms will represent (general) 
weakness. Tremor (vepathu) should be represented by shaking simul- 
taneously, according to the situation, the head, the hands and the feet, 
or one of these limbs separately. Burning sensation (daha) should be 
represented by shaking violently the entire body, scratching the 
(different) limbs and throwing out the hands and other limbs. 
Hiccough (hlkka) should be represented by repeated blinking of eyes. 
belching, vomiting, convulsion (aksepa), and uttering of indistinct 
sounds. Froth (phena) In the mouth should be represented together 
with belching, vomiting, licking the corners of the mouth, senselessness 

™„« , 5 ."TT ° ! lhe eyes - Breakl "S of the neck should be 
represented by the shoulder, touching the cheek and the lowering of 

™ n 1 F" sh0Uld be *«»«"•'«■ »y inaction of all the sense- 
Z SS'" TTt 1 - "' h£lher " ls due t0 a growth of disease or 
ve„»„n ,nlf' f^ ^ "P™*" 1 "". according to the dramatic con- 
vention (natya-dharma) by the closing down of the eyes. 

IvwpS '" '!" *?' Etase ° f a Mse ot Poisoning by a sthavara 
nuS . 7 "n^eral poison), the tongue becomes dark brown and 
second ;^f , ep " ep '! c „ m!! "o nard breathing follow In Its wake. The 
second stage Is marked by such symptoms as shivering, perspiration. 

Am^ a S S°V';f ° S °" d Pa '" M ,he b °<^ »"=" -S ,n the 
ftegeTs iS h'' i H aUSeS Pa ; n '" lhe reslon ot ,he "earl. The third 
he stomach S,, 5 ! T eSS 0t , the Palate anl1 Eevere «">«<:) P a '" in 
When seated m ,hf? I ° d,scoloure<1 - ^'ow-tlnted and swollen, 

wnen seated in the Pakvasaya (Intestines), it produces hlccouah 

7X.S&* £&,'%*?' ^ and n ™ b1 "* SS .in th Ttra 
he hefd Thfm.h « f ge ls u marked "y *> extreme heaviness of 
the head The fifth stage ls marked by salivation, discolouring of ,the 
body and a breaking pain In the Joints. It is marked akobv -the 

£?^ zsavtt £2= Ha 
2;^d-^^ri-- = r^ 

^ £s?js£ \»£^:°ltt^ v ,™r o£ ' v ' ua "° n ? 

the third stage ot poisoning, when the flesh gets vitiated, there 
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will be eruption, pruritus, edema and wheals. Xn the fourth stage 
when there Is vitiation of vata, and other humours, there will be 
burning, vomiting, body-ache and fainting, etc. In the fifth stage 
there will be darkness of vision, or vision ot various colours. In the 
sixth stage, there will be hiccup ; and in the seventh stage, there will 
be paralysis of the muscles, supporting the shoulder girdle, in the 
eighth, there occurs death. These are the eight stages of toxicosis. 

(269) A patient, suffering from an attack of fistula in ano 
characterised^ by an emission of flatus (vayu), urine, fecal matter,' 
worms and semen through the ulcerated locality, should be given up as 

lost A patient suHering from abdominal dropsy (ascites), by 

pain at the sides, aversion to food, oedematous swelling of the limbs, 

dysentry should be given up as Incurable. ... A case of fever 

In which the patient becomes restless and tosses about in the bed in 
an unconscious state, and lies extremely prostrate, or Is incapable of 

sitting or holding himself up in any other position is sure to 

end in death Similarly, a case of fever attended with hiccough, 

dyspnoea, thirst, fits of unconsciousness or fainting, and rolling of the 
eye-balls, proves fatal in a weak and emaciated patient, who is found 

to breathe hurriedly through the nose A fever patient, and 

specially an old one, extremely enfeebled and emaciated, readily 
succumbs to an attack of dysentry, In which laboured respiration, colic 

and thirst supervene A patient suffering from an attack of 

Gulma (abdominal gland) and on the verge of death, exhibits such 
symptoms as laboured and painful respiration, colic pain, unquench- 
able thirst, aversion to food, loss of consciousness, anaemia, and the 
sudden obliteration of the granthi (gland). 

(270) Death from sickness Is to be represented on the stage 
by consequents, such as looseness of the body, motloniessness of the 
limbs, closed eyes, hiccough, deep breathing, looking lor family 
members, speaking indistinct words and the like. 

(271) The pathological conditions of speech that are like the 
bleating of a sheep, or low-voiced, choked, indistinct, quivering, pain- 
ful and like stammer are considered to be abnormal varieties of 
speech. 

(272) What about the bodily changes, which are its results, so 
that it is said that In the world of acting, that alone exists, which can 
be shown as completed through great efforts; the uniqueness of 
sattvika-bhavas as differentiated from vlbhava (stimulants), anubhayas 
(feelings), vyabhl-charibhavas (accessories) must be clearly under- 
stood • because without it, aesthetic experience is never made possible. 
In acting, it is accompanied with music and tunes and different form.; 
of stage representation. 

(273) Temperament partakes of the nature of the body, and 
and feeling (bhava) arises from Temperament. 

(274) Women are known to possess the nature of gods, Asuras, 
n At™L Haksasas Na^as birds, Pisacas. Yafcsas, tigers, mon- 
keys e.7^nfs dXnS^mel. i.aKara. asses, horses. ^ 
goals, cows -and the like. 

67 (OP 179) 
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(275) Of these two. the body Is of four kinds on account of 
the manner oE propagation as shown previously. The mind Is of thrre 
kinds-pure passionate and ignorant. The pure mind is considered 
to be without any taint as it represents the bencficient aspect of the 
intelligence : the passionate mind Is tainted as it represents the violent 
aspect ; the ignorant mind is also tainted on account of Its representing 
the deluded aspect. 

(276) A woman, who has delicate limbs, steady and soil looks 
from the corner of her eyes, is free from disease, has lustre, muni- 
ficence, truth and simplicity, emits very little sweat, has middling 
sexual passion, takes moderate food, loves sweet scent, and Is engaged 
In vocal and instrumental music, is known to possess the nature of a 
goodess. 

(277) One. who is pure, devoted to truth, self-controlled, of 
right discrimination, endowed with knowledge, understanding and 
power of exposition and reply, possessed of memory, free from 
desire, anger, greed, conceit. Infatuation, envy, dejection and intoler- 
ance and equally well-disposed to all creatures, is to be known as 
being of the Brahmlc type. 

(278) A woman who Is pleased to hear music, and to witness 
dance, is careful about the cleanliness (of the body), and has soft 
skin, glossy hairs and charming eyes, is known to possess the nature 
of a Gandharva 

(279) The features of a Gandharva-kaya person are love of 
garlands and perfumes, fondness of songs and music, and love-making. 

(280) A woman who transgresses laws and practises trickery. Is 
confirmed In anger, very cruel, fond of wine and meat, always Irascible 
(In temper), very proud, fickle-minded, very covetous, harsh, fond of 
quarrel. Jealous and Inconstant In affection. Is said to possess thd 

nature of an Asura. 

{281) (a) One who is valiant, despotic, of an envious dis- 
position possessed of authority, given to poses, terrifying, pitiless, and 
fond of self-adulation, is to be known as representing the Asura type, 
(b) One who is intolerant, of Implacable hate, bides his time and 
then strikes, is cruel, gluttonous, inordinately fond of flesh-foods, of 
an excessively somnolent and indolent disposition and envious, should 
be known as representing the Raksasa type, (c) One who Is brave, 
when excited, touchy, of an indolent disposition, who arouses fear in 
the beholder and Is devoted to food and the pleasures of recreation 
is to be known as representing the Sarpa type. 

(282) A woman, who has the habit of hurting one with nails 
and teeth, is disposed to anger. Jealousy and quarrel, and likes to 
roam at night, is said to possess the nature of a Raksasa (24. 107). 
A woman, who has a pointed nose and sharp teeth, slender body, 
reddish eyes, complexion of a blue lotus, is fond of sleep, very 
irascible, is said to possess the nature of a Naga (24. 104). 

(283) A sarpa-sattva man Is irritable, laborious, cowardly, 
angry, double-dealing, and hasty in eating and sexual intercourse. 
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muni?/ >„ kV VJ ? iS ° f a forb)ddlr * ^Position, unlnteHectoal. dis- 
gusting in his behaviour and dletlc habits, abandoned to sex pleasures 
and given to somnolent habits, Is to be known as belonging to the 
animal type. One who is pusilanfmous, unintelligent, greedy for 
food unstable, of persistent likes and dislikes, of itinerant habits 
and fond of water, Is to be known as belonging to the fish type One 
who Is lazy, exclusively devoted to the business of eating and devoid 
of mental faculties, Is to be known as belonging to the vegetable 
typo. 

(285) The features of a pasava-sattva man are perverseness of 
Intellect, parslmoniousness, frequent sexual dream and incapacity of 
ascertaining or discerning anything. The features of a matsya-sattva 
man arc unsteadiness, stupidity, cowardice, fond of inter-missive 
quarrel and oppression and longing for water The features of a vanas- 
patl-saltva man are fondness of staying at the same place, constaat 
eating and absence of truthfulness, piety, riches and enjoyment. 

(286) The sentiment is produced (rasa-nispattih) from a com- 
bination (samyoga) of Determinants (vlbhavas). Consequents 
(anubhavas) and Transitory states (vyabhicharlbhavas) . Is there any 
(parallel) instance? Yes. It is said that, as taste (rasa) results from 
a combination of various spices, vegetables and other articles, such as 
six tastes (rasa) are produced by articles (such) as, raw sugar or spices 
or vegetables, so the Dominant States (sthayi-bhava), when they come 
together with various other states (bhava) attain the quality of the 
sentiment (i.e. become sentiment). Now one enquires, "What is the 
meaning of the word, rasa" ? It is said in reply to this (rasa Is so 
called) because it is capable of being tasted (asvadyate). How Is 
rasa tasted ? (In reply) it is said that just as well-disposed persons 
while eating food, cooked with many kinds of spices, enjoy 
(asvadayanti) its tastes (rasa) and attain pleasure and satisfaction, 
so the cultured people taste the Dominant States (sthayl-bhavas), 
while they see them represented by an expression of the various 
states with words, Gestures and the Temperament, and derive 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

(287) The States are so called by experts in drama, for they 
cause to originate (bhavayanti) the Sentiments in connection with 
various modes of dramatic representation. Just as by many articles of 
various kinds, auxiliary cooked food (vyanjana) is brought forth, so 
the States along with different kinds of Histrionic Representation will 
cause the Sentiment to originate. There can be no Sentiment prior 
to (without) the States and no States without the Seniiments {following 
It) and during the Histrionic Representation, they are produced from 
their natural relation. Just as a combination of spices and vegetables, 
imparts good taste to the food cooked, so the States and the Senti- 
ments cause one another to originate The Comic (Sentiment) 

arises from the Erotic, the Pathetic from the Furious, the Marvellous 
from the Heroic, and the Terrible from the Odious. A mimicry of the 
Erotic (Sentiment) is called the Comic, and the result of the Fuifous 
Sentiment is the Pathetic, and the result of the Heroic Sentiment Is 
called the Marvellous, and that which is Odious to see results In the 
Terrible. 



(288) The Comic (Sentiment) arises from the Erotic he 
Pathetic from the Furious, the Marvellous from the Heroic, and the 
Terrible from the Odious. A mimicry of the Erotic (sentiment) is 
called the Comic, and the result of the Furious Sentiment is the 
Pathetic and the result of the Heroic Sentiment Is called the Marvell- 
ous, and that which is Odious to see. results in the Terrible. 

(289) Volitional transgression, unwholesome sense-contacts and 
thirdly seasonal variation are the causes of diseases, night know- 
ledge, wholesome sense-contacts and normality of season are the 
remedies. . . . What is done in the previous life Is called past action, 
and what is being done now is present action. When they are un- 
equal, they cause the emergence of disease, and when they are equal, 
they cause the alleviation of disease. ... He who is given to whole- 
some food and conduct, who has discernment and detachment from 
sense pleasures, who is charitable. Impartial, truthful and forgiving, 
and who follows the precepts of the sages, lives free from disease. 

(290) The effect is here said to be "the equilibrium of the body- 
elements", and the procedure of maintaining the equilibrium of the 
body-elements is the objective of this science of medicine. The complex 
of causes with reference to disease— psychic and somatic— is either 
erroneous, absence or excessive interaction of time, mind, senses and 
sense-objects. The body and that which is called the mind, are both 
considered to be the abodes of diseases, likewise of well-being ; their 
concordance is the cause of well-being. 

(291) From the moment of conception, some men are equl- 
balanced as regards the three humours — vata, pitta and kapha: some 
have a predominance of vata, some of pitta, and some of kapha. Of 
them, the first alone enjoy perfect health, while the rest are liable 
to disease. Their body-habitus is named according to the continual 
predominance of a particular humour In the body. 

(292) The body elements become discordant, as a result of the 
discordance of the causative factors. Conversely, they become con- 
cordant, following upon the concordance of the causative factors. 
Cessation of existence, however, is always in the course of nature. 

(293) The treatment of disorders, therefore, consists of such 
operations as give rise to the concordance of body elements. This is 
regarded as the function of the physician. Treatment is given with 
the object of ensuring that no discordance arises in the various body- 
elements, and that there is continued concordance. 

(294> H is said that, as taste (rasa) results from a combination 
of various spices, vegetables and other articles, and as six tastes 
(rasas) are produced by articles such as. raw sugar or spices or 
vegetables, so the Dominant States (sthayi-bhavas) , when they come 
together with various other states (bhavas) attain the quality of the 
sentiment. J 

(295) In soup, different ingredients are mixed together. So 
curd or sour drinks are distinguished by the predominance of different 
tastes, like bitter or sweet. Different medicaments are (the result of 



mixing) grounded wheat and turmeric. The ingredients are treacle 
hw ° thcr f', whlch throu e h «* process of cooking, get united and 
disintegrated, so as to reach a refined and clarified state j n 

the process of cooking (change) through union and disintegration 
aesthetic enjoyment of an extraordinary nature. Is made possible. 

(206) There are ten principle nadls, which are filled in by it; 
the nadfs arc known by different names, according to their positions' 
In the body. By principal Is meant the important ; so it is said There 
are Ida and Pingala. 

(297) The One, who sees everything, and appears to do every- 
thing, is seated in the inmost of the eight-fold whorls of the lotus, 
and enjoys all the time, the things to be enjoyed. He loots at the 
sensuous objects, and goes on judging and analysing. Pity, fear, 
melancholy and strangeness, or delight become the subject-matter of 
his thought, and undergo transformation In the process of being taken 
In by the indriya. So everywhere, the balance and the poise, being 
primarily necessary, are reached within these three nadls. 

(298) The equipoise in any part of the day, is reached in early 
morning, in the middle and narrow point. There are five such auspici- 
ous null-points throughout the day. So in this little fragment of one- 
fourth part out of ten, the equipoise is reached in the middle of the 
noon : and it carries the stream of food and life, 

(299) So from the null-point, there is quick daybreak; and the 
movement Is from south to north, and also from north to south The 
equipoise between south and north is characterised, when both are 
equally prominent, when the nerves are impelled southward, at the 
very same time, half of it is turned northward. The movement is con- 
tinuously maintained through the middle channel, till the equipoise Is 
reached in the northern movement, known as summer solstice. The 
movement from the north to the south begins and continues till the 
balance is reached in the south. This Is known as winter solstice. 

(300) So the equipoise of day and night is reached, at the 
beginning of night. Starting with the day, through the increase of 
night, and (then through) its decrease, the balance and equipoise Is 
reached. 

(301) It is the third (or) suppressed in fluctuation in case there 
is no (now) of either kind (neither of expiration nor inspiration) as 
the result of a single effort (to suppress both). 

(302) Right in this world they have overcome birth 

When mind is fixed In Indifference; 

For Brahman is flawless and Indifferent ; 

Therefore they are fixed in Brahman. 

(303) He is one, who looks at ail creatures with equal detach- 
ment and has conquered heaven. His mind rests In a perfectly 
Seed state on everything in this universe, and is absolutely un- 
moved His mind and soul are without a stain. 

(304) Listen to me. Oh Goddess! / speak ot the character of 
the fivan-mutta person. He is one, who is unaffected by desire anger, 
fear or greed Intoxication, Cupidity or envy, vanity, shame, boast of 



lineage, or speaking 111 of others, pride or deceUtulncss, Inertia. 

Ignorance or vain-boasting, or unmoved by heat or cold «e 

who is pledged to love and benevolence, renunciation, anu tmmOTCd 
by passions and who Is not averse to actions, leading to sensuous 
enjoyment in this world, who can distinguish the ephemeral from the 
eternal whose Judgment is secure through abstemious self-renuncia- 
tion. Is one without death or disease. In him, the perfect balance has 
been reached He is completely emancipated, even while In human 
body, and has crossed the sea of this We ; he is adored and served 
by gods and deml-gods. ... Not through dcathlcssness alone, nor even 
through godliness, but through a union of these two, cmanclpatlon-in- 
hfe is assured. 

(305) He (the jlvan-mukta) is stationed neither in his own self. 
nor in the supreme self, either through sound or sense or even thought ; 
but like the enjoyer transformed into the object to be enjoyed (through 
imaginative sympathy), he is stationed always everywhere. The aware- 
ness ot the. e^Mvct-jated-UvUfe. G-^ds the world as, a great stage ; he is 
the detached spectator and yet not wholly divorced from It. Such is 
the emanclpated-in-llfe. 

(30G) The Supreme Lord, Siva is at once transcendent and 
immanent. He Is of the essence of Bliss. . . . The entirety as an un- 
differentiated whole, manifests Itself. In reality, there Is neither any 
receiver, nor anything to be received. All the same, the great Lord 
Siva manifests Himself in a thousand forms. 

(307) Prajna-paramita is the embodiment of all the Paramllas. 
This is of the nature of samata or perfect balance. It Is referred to as 
the best form of meditation on the Buddha. 

(308) The girl, newly arrived In youthfulness, with beautiful 
eyes, rubbed all over with unguents, dressed in fine clothes and 
ornaments, is to be offered. She is to put on fragrant garlands, and 
sweets are to be offered with prayers. The priest, attended fey the 
female votaries, should offer prayers with care, 

(309) The Prana and the Apana are held together by mutual 
attraction, the Prana towards the Apana. It goes out with the sound 
"ha" and re-enters with the sound "sa". The jlva always goes on 
muttering the "hamsa" or "so-ham" ("1 am He"), twenty-one 
thousand and six hundred times a day. The hamsa mantra is pro- 
nounced throughout night and day; this great meditation is well-known 
as ajapa. This particular meditation, known as ajapa, is also called 
gayatree, which assures salvation. There is nothing like this penance : 
and there is no greater good than this, 

(310) Putting out outside contacts. 

And fixing the sight between the eye-brows, 
Making even the upper and nether breaths. 

As they pass thru' the nose. 
Controlling the senses, thought-organ, and isLteLU2«aae. 

The sage bent on final release. 
When desire, fear and wrath are departed— 

Who is ever thus, is already released. 



{311) Contact with sounds and sense-objects, is of the nature 
of an external contact; the intellect by entering the approaches of 
the ear, goes on contemplating, making inward, what is merely out- 
side and external. These (the external objects) are then projected out- 
side, and held In between the eye-brows, conforming (to the image 
within). So prana and apana which move through the nostrils, reach a 
balance and harmony within. 

(312) By renouncing contact with the outside material world, 
by withdrawing completely from everything of sensory experience, 
sitting in meditative Concentration, thin and erect in body, (the 
ascetic) will concentrate on the Up of the nose in between the brows. 
He will evenly balance prana and apana, which move through the 
inward nostrils; he will make even the inhaialtion and exhalation. He 
will control desires, senses, mind and Intellect and so enjoy eternal 
bliss; it Is thus that be can get rid of desires, fear, anger and find 
salvation. So says the wise man, who looks at the essence of the 
soul and cares for salvation. He is completely emancipated, through 
this penance. Such is the nature of emancipation. 

(313) Godliness, heavenly life, or all that is good and fruitful, 
cannot be attained except through the body. This body is the instru- 
ment through which everything is achieved. So the body must be 
carefully nursed, and protected always everywhere. For without the 
body, there can be no religion; and without religion, the (religious) 
observances are made impossible. Without the religious observances, 
there can be no concentration of mind (yoga) ; and without concen- 
tration, there can be no pure intelligence. Where is emancipation 
without this Intelligence? It Is not possible to do without 
emancipation. 

(314) Vata, pitta and kapha are said to be the complex of 
pathogenic factors In the body; passion and delusion are, again, 
considered the complex of pathogenic factors in the mfnd. 

(315) Vata is dry, cold, light, subtle, unstable, clear and 
rough ; it is quieted by substances of antagonistic qualities. Pitta is 
slightly unctuous, hot, acute, fluid, acid, mobile and pungent, it is 
readily quieted by substances of antagonistic qualities. Kapha is heavy, 
cold, soft, unctuous, sweet, stable and viscid; It is quieted by 
substances of antagonistic qualities. The disorders, classed as curable, 
disappear when treated with therapeutic agents of antagonistic quali- 
ties, with due consideration of climate, dosage and season. The treat- 
ment of Incurable diseases, is however, not instructed here. 

(316) Having regard to the rules of healthful living in the case 
of those who are characterised by the predominance of one humour, 
the use of things antagonistic in qualities to that particular humour is 
beneficial- while in the case of persons with balanced humours, the 
balanced use of the articles of ail tastes is recommended as being 
homologous to them. 

(317) We nourish the emaciated and the feeble; starve the 
corpulent and the fatty; treat the man afflicted by heat with cooling 
measures, and with hot things him, who is afflicted with cold. We 
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replenish body-elements that have suffered decrease, and deplenish 
those that have undergone Increase. By treating disorders properly 
with what are antagonistic to their origin, vc restore the patient to the 
normal condition, 

(318) The general (similar) Is the cause of the increase of all 
things at all times and the particular (dissimilar) is the cause or the 
decrease, whereas the application of these principles In the treatment 
of the body leads to increase or decrease of body-elements. The 
general (similar) combines: the particular (dissimilar) differentiates : 
for the element of agreement Is the general, while the particular Is 
the reverse. 

(319) So by analysing the essential nature of these eight 
stimulants, it is found that the five, Srlngara. Hasa, Vlra, Adbhuta and 
Santa are of a blissful nature, and their associates delight the mind, 
while the four others, Karuna, Raudra, Vlbhatsa and Bhayanaka ar£ 
of a painful nature. . . . These eight principal vlbhavas, presented by 
the stimulants, led by poetic representation, of Bhayanaka, Vlbhatsa, 
Karuna and Raudra reach Rasa-stage. According to some others, the 
vlbhavas of Bhayanaka and others, generate pain and worry the 
appreciate reader. 

(320) Love (rati), which has pleasure as Its basis. Is caused 
by Determinants like seasons, garlands, unguent, ornaments, dear ones, 
enjoyment of a superior residential house and absence of opposition. 

(321) Now Laughter (hasya) is caused by Determinants, such as 
mimicry of others' actions, incoherent talk, obstruslveness, foolishness 
and the like. 

(322) It is to be represented on the stage by Consequents, such 
as swollen nose, upturned eyes, bitten lips, throbbing cheeks and the 
like. 

(323) It Is to be represented on the stage by Consequents, such 
as shedding (ears, lamentation, bewailing, change or colour, loss of 
voice, looseness of limbs, falling on the ground, crying, deep breath- 
ing, paralysis, insanity, death and the like. 

(324) It is caused by Determinants, such as absence of sadness, 
power, patience, heroism and the like. 

(325) It Is to be represented by Consequents, such as trembling 
hands and feet, palpitation of the heart, paralysis, dryness of the 
mouth, licking the lips, perspiration, tremor, apprehension (of danger), 
seeking for safety, running away, loud crying and the like. 

(326) Stupor, perspiration, speech with broken accents, shiver- 
ing, tremor, indistinct articulation, pallor, fear, feeling out of sorts, 
are the characteristics of bhayanaka. 

(327) The dominant sentiment (rati) is stimulated by acting, 
and carefully selected elocution, leading to Its own excellence. The 
mind or the audience, which is touched by rajas, and dominated by 
tamas, and is centred in intellect, shows signs of transformations 
(changes). 
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(329) At the moment of the representation of a dominant mood 
accompanied with stage-representation, the mind of the spectator Is 
tinged with rajas and tamas. The egotistic principle brings about its 
transformations; and this is known as Raudra rasa, and is enjoyed as 
such, u Is accompanied with vibhavas, which are its companions; it 
exists as the dominant mood at the time of stage representation. 

(330) There is a dominance of the stupefying element (tamas) 
In mind, which appears to be in deep contemplation, and Is full of 
Inertia ; this is the attendant element, which brings about changes. This 
reaches the stage of Karuna rasa, and is enjoyed as such, though its 
stimulants and such others, associated with it, are condemned as 
inferior (because of the presence of tamas). 

(331) Anger, grief and fear are directly opposed to happiness. 
But they become aesthetically enjoyable, attended by appropriate 
consequents. 

(332) The mind of the spectator is stimulated by sattva, accom- 
panied with rajas. Such is the modification or change brought about 
in the mind of the sensitive man. 

(333) So the mind and the thought of the audience are charged 
with a trace of tamas, which brings about changes, even though it is 
filled with sattva. 

(334) The Comic (sentiment) arises from the Erotic, the Pathe- 
tic from the Furious, the Marvellous from the Heroic, and the Terrible 
from the Odious. A mimicry of the Erotic (sentiment) is called the 
Comic, and the result of the Furious Sentiment is the Pathetic, and 
the result of the Heroic Sentiment is called the Marvellous, and that 
which Is Odious to see results in the Terrible. 

(335) In a well-known work of literature, where there Is a 
display of different sentiments, one sentiment must be given prominent 
place in the interest of the well-being of the rest. 

(336) Certainly such rasas, which are not incompatible as Vira- 
Sringara Raudra-Karuna, Sringara-Adbhuta can exist as inseparabte 
from one whole. Such is not the case with Sringara-Vibhatsa, Vira- 
Bhayanaka, Santa-Raudra, or Santa-Sringara. 

(337) Two incompatible sentiments (rasas) may be made com- 
patible, with the presence of a third sentiment in between them. 

(338) Even when the thing is transformed into sentiment, not 
all of them, when reflected In the mind, through admixture with 
foreign elements, reach the same Rasa-stage. 

(339) The appreciate* of a work of art. enjoys Rasa as non- 
differentiated from himself, at the moment of evocation of sattva. This 

fifl /OP 17f» 



Rasa is unique, self-revealing, of an extremely refined nature, different 
from other senslbles. and equal In nature to the enjoyment of the 
Supreme Being. 

(340) The objects of sense turn away 

From the embodied one that abstains from food. 
Except flavour; flavour also from him 
Turns away when he has seen the highest. 
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